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ROVING RIVER 

CHAPTER I 

BEAST AND BEAUTY 

Bret Leonard halted his steady, shuffling 
stride for the first time in miles of circling 
travel through the woods of the Roving River 
region, and listened. He was following the 
bottom of the West Fork Ravine; its banks 
rose high on either hand, clothed with a 
heavy growth of spruce and hemlock and 
smaller conifers on the ridge, but bare from 
top to bottom of the slope. Bret carried a 
rifle but he was not hunting, now; this was 
no cover for game. In fact he had neither 
seen nor heard a living thing since he left 
his own logging-camp, early in the morning. 
The birds had long since gone south, the 
little animals of the forest were all hidden 
away beneath the snow. 

He stopped to listen to a sound that came 
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2 ROVING RIVER 

to his ears out of the chill stillness of the 
woods with startling suggestion. He held his 
breath, to match the immutable silence which 
had abounded every time he checked the 
noisy shuffle of snow-shoes. 

In his four months' stay up the Roving 
River, Leonard had learned some of the som- 
ber humor of the big woods, the tricks they 
play with the ears of men, turning the sound 
of one's own footsteps into a pursuing pres- 
ence, the whistling of one's own breath into 
the eerie echo of a far-away voice, the thud of 
falling snow from a tree into the startled 
leap of a deer or the thump of a rabbit's 
"elbows" on the ground. 

He had heard all these to-day. He smiled 
and muttered to himself, as a man will, alone 
in the forest; then he started on. 

"Must be the wind," he said. 

Leonard had wandered far in his Sunday 
hunt for the lair of a native visitor to his 
camp. A bear had entered the cook-shack in 
the middle of night, late in December, knock- 
ing Mealey, the cook, from his bunk, as it 
foraged for molasses, wrecking the store-room 
and establishing a tradition. The visit was 

I 



BEAST AND BEAUTY 3 

unseasonable, both for bear and cook. No 
self-respecting Bruin would have been out of 
winter quarters at such a time. He was a 
wily Ursus, that was sure. Many Sundays 
Bret had spent in fruitless search for trace of 
his trail. It was now March and every en- 
thusiastic bear-hunter in camp had given up, 
save Bret. However, Leonard had ulterior 
motives in roaming these woods. 

A few steps farther on Bret stopped again. 
The sound came so distinctly that he had to 
believe his ears. It was the sound of voices 
in altercation. They rose and fell in angry 
argument. The strange thing about them 
was their difference: one was treble-toned, 
like a boy's voice, the other deep, surly, snarl- 
ing with sullen passion. They seemed to be 
beyond the crest of the steep bank of the ra- 
vine, at Leonard's right. Instinctively Bret 
searched for snow-shoe tracks and in a few 
moments his eyes confirmed the evidence of 
his ears that there were humans near. A 
trail came down the left bank, crossed over 
and ascended the right. In mid-ravine this 
trail was joined by another which came down 
the gully from the north. 
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The marks of the snow-shoes were absurdly 
tiny, like those of a boy — or possibly a girL 
But the idea of a girl seemed ridiculous. 
Singing Smiddy, foreman of Leonard's log- 
ging-camp, who had initiated Bret into the 
silent mysteries of the forest when the young 
lawyer, son of Robert Leonard, came up-river 
early in the winter, had declared to Bret he 
had come to a man's country. 

"These be man's woods, son," Smiddy sing- 
songed in the lilting phrase which had won 
him his name, "Nothin* but Canucks and 
habitants and a few Indians and breeds live 
hereabouts. Of course they has their women 
— ^but they're only squaws. They don't count. 
Nearest white man I know of is Rondeau, the 
trapper. He's got a gal. Rondeau's Sue and 
she — ^well, she's just Rondeau's Sue. How- 
sumever, Rondeau's a white man if they ever 
was one." 

There was something in Smiddy's rough 
classification of the woods dwellers that 
puzzled Bret — annoyed him. This was one 
of the old mysteries of the woods, this easy 
classifications of Canucks and breeds and 
Indians as "not counting.'* It was a philos- 
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ophy that had penetrated even into the poli- 
tics of Kewanto County and had lurked as a 
sinister influence in the campaign through 
which Leonard had come, the past autumn. 
It was one of the things that had brought him 
up here to study the game of pohtics and busi- 
ness which were so intermingled in the lum- 
bering operations of the region. 

Leonard knew something of Rondeau's 
"whiteness,'* but he had not yet come across 
Bernie Rondeau and he intended, as one 
object of his Sunday hunt, to locate the trap- 
per's cabin. Rondeau was said to be the sole 
habitant of Loon Lake Ledge at the far end 
of the long crooked body of water which fed 
Roving River. Rondeau's name and fame 
had come down to Kewanto as those of a man 
of honesty and influence in these parts. 

The West Fork Ravine would take Leon- 
ard, eventually, to the bank of the Roving 
River, not far below where the lake poured 
into the stream. Bret had hunted, first, to 
the east of his own camp, then had circled 
south and crossed the river on the ice, to 
seek out the ravine. It was a dried-up river- 
bed, itself. It had once held the flow of Rov- 
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ing River, but in past years the river had 
changed its course, plowing a new channel 
through the wild-rice swamp to the east of its 
former course, entirely abandoning the old 
one. The old name. West Fork, clung to the 
ravine, however, and spoke of a time within 
memory when ravine had been river itself. 
Bret was interested in this and he had com- 
bined his bear-hunt and his search for Ron- 
deau with an exploration of the ravine. It 
had brought him close to the Hardacker log- 
ging-camp, some two miles down-river from 
his own, and on the opposite side; then up- 
river to a point a mile above but still directly 
opposite the heaviest cutting his men had 
done that winter. From the river-bank he 
could have glimpsed the brown piles of hem- 
lock and spruce logs, decked up in prepara- 
tion for the spring breakout. But the ravine 
was fully half a mile west from the river- 
bank and Bret was, in effect, as far from the 
sights and sounds of any logging-camp as if 
he were miles north or south. 

As Bret hesitated, listening, the voices 
broke out afresh. They were so close to him 
now that there was no longer room for doubt 
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that a violent quarrel was in progress. The 
treble voice appeared to be growing frantic 
with fear or rage. Bret scrambled, crab-wise, 
up the bank, digging his snow-shoes into the 
depressions already made by the man who 
had crossed the ravine and whose tracks were 
super-imposed on those of the wearer of the 
smaller snow-shoes. 

As Bret topped the rise his glance was 
caught by a tiny clearing in the dense woods. 
It was cumbered with brush-piles, but was so 
small and isolated that it could not have been 
a log-cutting. One of the brush-piles, half- 
way across the opening, had been recently 
disturbed, the snow shaken from it and the 
branches scattered. From beyond this came 
the voices. But there was no one to be seen. 

Bret halted again, distrusting the acoustics 
of the forest — and then a sharp shrill cry 
from out of the very earth ahead sent him 
plunging toward the brush-pile. 

It was a cry of terror — and unmistakably 
the voice of a girL 

Even as he ran Bret cautioned himself with 
the meiiiory of Singing Smiddy's sage warn- 
ings regarding the way of the roving Indian 
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of the wilds, but his rush carried him on to 
tlie spread-out brush — and he slipped and one 
foot went through. He only managed to 
scramble back to firm ground by desperate 
efforts as the branches snapped and sank 
beneath him. He floundered away from the 
hole which yawned in the earth as the girl's 
voice called up, in wild appeal : 

"Papa Rondeau!" 

"What's the trouble, down there?'* de- 
manded Bret. As he spoke, he pulled off one 
of his snow-shoes and began scratching away 
brush and snow from the edge of the hole. 

The reply was the report of a gun ; a streak 
of lead and flame shot past Bret's head as 
he peered over the brink of the hole. He 
dodged away and, hugging the earth, dragged 
himself backward to where he had dropped 
his own rifle. 

"Papa Rondeau!" came the shrill voice, in 
an agony of alarm, "Papa Rondeau, did he 
shoot you? Den I will keel him!" 

There was the sound of a sharp struggle, a 
thumping blow, a groan from the masculine 
voice and then the girl cried, "Papa Rondeau. 
I have de gun. Spik to me !" 
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Swiftly her voice changed to threat : "Don' 
you move, to get up, Jim Dietz, or I shoot you 
t'rough de haid !'* 

"Don't shoot anybody !•' cried Bret. "Fm 
not Rondeau and I'm not hit Who are you 
and what is the trouble?" 

Bret lay flat in the snow, edging toward the 
pit, with the habit of army experience. 

"Me, I am Rondeau's Sue," came the an- 
swer. "And dis man, Jim Dietz, he — ^" 

"I'm Warden Dietz, of Kewanto," broke in 
the man's voice roughly. "This damned little 
breed has been hunting without a license. 
I've been trying to arrest her. She led me into 
this trap to let Rondeau get away. I had to 
take her gun away from her and it got dis- 
charged in the scuffle," 

"Dat's all lie!" cried the giri. "Don't you 
open your mout' again, or I will keel ! I have 
de gun, myse'f," she added, speaking to Bret. 

Bret thrust the muzzle of his rifle over the 
opening. "I've got a gun, too," he said sharply. 
"Now you both come out of there !" 

"But it ees impossible, m'sieu\" came the 
girl's reply. "Do not shoot ! You need not to 
fear me, and for dees wan, he has not his gun. 
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I have take back my own gun from him — 
after he shoot up at you, himse'f .'* 

Bret stood, and with his rifle at ready, 
peered down into the hole. It presented to 
his snow-blinded eyes only a blank, for a 
moment; then he made out that it was a sort 
of pit, and presently was able to identify two 
forms at the bottom, some twelve feet below 
him. The face of Jim Dietz, of Kewanto, 
loomed out of the gloom, startUngly white 
underneath the grime. Bret could scarcely 
restrain a chuckle at the spectacle his old 
pohtical antagonist made, cowering away 
from the muzzle of a rifle w^hich the girl 
opposite him kept pointed at his head. 

The girl flashed a glance upward and Bret 
caught the gleam of jet-black eyes in which 
there now glowed red coals, lips as scarlet as 
pigeon berries under the snow, an olive- 
tinted face set in lines of fierce determination. 
When she bent her glance back at Dietz her 
neatly parted black hair gleamed with smooth 
gloss into two thick ropes that hung over her 
shoulders. She was clad in buckskin. 

This was Brefs first encounter with Jim 
Dietz since the fall campaign. He had ex- 
pected to nm afoul of him in the woods ere 
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this, for Dietz was allied with the Hardackers, 
rival lumbermen to the Leonards. Bret was 
hmnanly gratified to find Dietz, in their first 
meeting, in so undignified a situation, but he 
was likewise humanly indignant at what the 
tableau seemed to indicate. 

**So you're chasing women now, game 
warden!" remarked Bret cuttingly. "Well, 
Rondeau's Sue!*' he spoke to the girl, "I've 
got him covered; you needn't be afraid of 
him now." 

"Oui, m*sieu\ it is nessaire for me to take 
care. Me, I am onlee Rondeau's Sue !" 

There was an odd emphasis of bitterness in 
her statement, as if it explained much in little, 
the fact she was "onlee Rondeau's Sue." 

"Papa Rondeau, he have gone down de' 
rivaire to his traps. I am fall in dees old 
bear-trap. Dees man — ^he say he ees game 
warden, goin' to catch Papa Rondeau and me, 
for hunt widout de Ucense. He run after me, 
and I fall into dees trap. He try to take my 
gun away. Ah! He is wan beast!" 

Again she glanced upward and Bret felt 
that she spoke the simple truth. He knew 
Jim Dietz only too well. He had fought Dietz 
and his political crowd, desperately, the past 
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autumn, in the campaign between Loyalists 
and Dissenters, which raged state-wide. 
Leonard had aided in beating the Dissenter 
organization in Kewanto County but the can- 
didate for governor for whom Dietz worked, 
won out. Dietz had good reason for hard 
work in that campaign, many reasons; game 
wardens were appointed by the governor and 
the warden patronage had become a part of 
the powerful political fence-work of the Dis- 
senter machine. Dietz had been reappointed 
as w^arden in Kewanto County, shortly after 
the governor's inauguration, the first of the 
year. It was evident that he was, again, busy 
at his work among the habitants, all of them 
who could vote having opposed the Dissenter 
candidates, under the leadership of Rondeau. 

Another reason for Dietz's political activi- 
ties lay in his interest in the Hardacker limi- 
bering business which sought control of the 
timber and water rights along Roving River 
and about Loon Lake. Crooked business, it 
had proved to be, allied to crooked politics. 

•*Well, what have you to say to that?" de- 
manded Bret, as the girl made her charge. 

Dietz replied, with a snarl and a groan. 
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doubling over as if from some injury in the 
stomach. **This young breed and her Canuck 
papa, — as she calls him, — ^have been breaking 
the law for a good long time, up here. I came 
to get 'em and I found her hiding out here, in 
this bear-pit, with that 30-30 express rifle 
she's fingering now. Laying for deer! I had 
to crawl down here to get the gun away from 
hen You can't fight a woman, even if she 
does kick you in the stomach. I was doing 
my duty, that's all." 

"Dat ees not trut'. Dat ees more lie!" 
flared the girl passionately. "He have not 
even tell me at de firs', he ees game warden. 
He chase me from de ravine and I fall into 
dees trap. Me, I know him onlee as Jim Dietz, 
who work on de Loon Lake log-job, free year 
ago. And I am afraid of him. How can I 
hunt deer out of dees hole? I fall in and he 
jump down. He say he mus' search me for 
license. Den I have to fight him — ^when he 
try dat!" 

She was looking up at Bret appealingly, her 
eyes flashing and her face flushed as she tried 
to tug into place a ripped leather jerkin, torn 
away from her throat 



CHAPTER II 

t 

BEAR-TRAP AND BREED 

Bret's eyes narrowed and his jaw clenched 
as he began to grasp Uie true situation. Only 
a desperate struggle could have rent that 
tough leather garment 

•Tm beginning to get a fair idea of what 
happened,** he said to Dietz, slowly. •*It's 
plain you have been doing more than your 
duty* Misusing your authority again, as you 
did last fall!** 

He spoke to the girL •*Is your father. Ron- 
deau, likely to come back this way?^ he 
asked« 

**No* I onlee tell dat to dees wan, because 
I am af ear of him« I w^ish him to fink so.** 

**Ah ! Well, Dietz, youH have to oblige me 
by putting up your hands and tmming your 
back, rd like to shovel the dirt on top of you 
dud leave you where you are but if s frozen 
tooluupd. 

14 
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•*F11 get you out, my girl. Stand by a min- 
ute, while I find a branch or something that 
will reach down there. 'Bout face, Dietz!'* 

The warden, protesting and threatening 
Leonard for "interference with an officer of 
the law,** obeyed only when Bret trained his 
gun upon him steadily and remarked crisply, 
••We know all about the law between us, 
Dietz. I'm still in harness as assistant county 
attorney. I'll take all the responsibility of 
interference." 

Dietz faced the frozen wall of the pit, while 
the girl kept the muzzle of her rifle close to 
his head. Bret found a pine bough, still green 
and tough, and in another moment he had 
lifted the girl, bodily, out of the trap, as she 
clung to the end of the bough. 

Leonard swept the girl with a bruskly crit- 
ical glance as she stood before him, flushed 
and vibrant with her exertion and the con- 
flicting emotions of gratitude to Bret and 
anger at Dietz. She was a wildly picturesque 
little figure in her deerskin jerkin and skirt, 
the bottoms of both garments adorned with 
long fringe and the jerkin embroidered with 
bead-work such as the Indians from the Me- 
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nominee reservation, far north of Loon Lake, 
brought to Kewanto in belts and necklaces, 
moccasins and gloves for sale in the stores 
and at the county fair. She was quite short 
of stature, scarcely to Rret's shoulder, but she 
was straight and slim; she had none of the 
typical Indian squaw proportions, squat and 
obese. Scarcely more than a child, she 
seemed, yet her eyes spoke a pathetic wisdom. 

She dropped her gaze before Bret's scrutiny 
and fumbled at her torn jerkin. "Me, I could 
not help," she murmured painfully. "De 
warden — he try to search — ^for de license. I 
have to fight him.'* 

"How long did you have to stay down in 
that hole with Dietz?** demanded Bret, with a 
sternness meant for Dietz. The girl took it 
for herself, gave him a wide-eyed look of fear, 
as if he had accused her. Her head went up 
and she looked Bret full in the eyes. 

"For too long tam, I am down dere!" she 
cried. "But I fight him, all de tam. I fink 
nobody evaire come to help. Mebbe I have to 
keel him, before somebody come. But you 
come jus* in tam. Ouir 

Her reply was eloquent of the fight she had 
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made and it brought a warmer, kindlier note 
to Bret's voice. 

"Where is Rondeau now; do you siippose 
you CO uW find him?" he asked. 

"Oh, ver' queeck, I can fin' him. He mus* 
be down rivaire. Perhaps he hear shot. Ah, 
dat mus' come ver* close to you !" she finished, 
with such a look of grateful concern that Bret 
laughed a bit sharply, and repUed : 

"Close enough, but that's all over. Now you 
had better find Rondeau while I have a little 
talk with Dietz.*' 

"Will he mak' troub' for Papa Rondeau?'* 
she whispered anxiously. "He say he ees 
goin' to *f ix dat Rondeau.' " 

"Not just at present, he won't," responded 
Bret, with a grim smile. "However, you'd 
better get Rondeau to go back to the cabin 
with you. If he is carrying a gun Dietz might 
make trouble for him. That's why he is here, 
my girl. However, he is a prisoner in a bear- 
trap now, and I'm going to let him remain 
there for a wliile." 

"Oh, merci!" murmured the girl, with a 
little curtsey of gratitude. "But you weel 
come to de cabin, afterward? Please to come* 
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Papa Rondeau he weel wish to give you 
thanks for — ^for de warning — '* 

"I was on my way to see him. Til be along 
later," replied RreL "Now you need not tell 
him about this experience, if you don't want 
to. Perhaps it would not be best." 

The girl swept him a grateful glance and 
thrust her feet in the thongs of her snow- 
shoes. She struck off, down the top of the 
ravine bank, at a swift pace. 

"Where is your gun, Dietz?" asked Bret 
briskly, turning back to the warden. 

Dietz faced about, with an ugly look. 
"What business is it of yours?" he snapped. 
"You're going to answer for this, Leonard. 
Interfering vdih — ^* 

"Never mind about that," broke in Bret, "I 
know what I am doing. I want to get your 
gun and hand it to you. You might as well be 
sensible." 

"It's behind a pine, to the east." 

Bret found the rifle and, removing the car- 
tridges, he tossed it down to the warden. 

"If I could trust you at all," Bret said, bend- 
ing over the mouth of the pit, "I would help 
you out of there. But experience has taught 
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me not to trust you as far as a rabbit can 
jump. It will probably be better for all of 
us if you stay under cover, so to speak, until 
the girl finds her dad and gets him away from 
here. She may tell him about this. And, 
then» it's possible she may prefer not to. At 
any rate you will be safer to keep out of 
Bemie Rondeau's sight for a time. K I were 
Rondeau and a child of mine went through 
the experience with you that this girl has — ^ 

Leonard left the rest unsaid. 

•*You aren't going to leave me in this hole?" 
exclaimed Dietz, regarding anxiously the 
slippery walls of the pit that sloped inward, 
like the sides of a cone, and were coated with 
ice. The pit had been cunningly digged to 
keep a tree-climbing animal in and it made a 
very effective man-trap. 

•*You jumped into the trap, yourself; it's 
your own fault if you stay in," replied Bret, 
with a grin. '*You didn't think how you were 
going to get out, in your eagerness to *do your 
duty.' ^ 

The handle of a hunting-knife projecting 
from its holster at Dietz's belt had inspired 
Bret's decision to abandon the warden to his 
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own devices in getting out of the hole he was 
in. Half an hour's digging would suffice to 
cut hand-holds and steps by which the 
warden could climb out In the meantime 
Rondeau would be got out of the vicinity and 
the danger of an encounter with Dietz would 
be eliminated. 

"It's a mild way of putting it to say you've 
been exceeding your authority in trying to 
search the girl for a license. You know that 
isn't permitted.'* 

"Ah, the breed bluffed you!" retorted Dietz 
surlily. "You saw, for yourself, she had a 
gun. And mine was outside." 

"Humph ! I suppose you want me to believe 
she fired at her father when she thought he 
was coming to her rescue! That's a poor 
bluff, Dietz, with bluffing your specialty. 
Again, I advise you to keep away from Ron- 
deau and Loon Lake Ledge — ^for the girl may 
tell him just what happened — and you had 
one run-in with Rondeau, last fall." 

Dietz swore savagely. "He's got something 
coming tp him for that. As for the girl, she's 
a dam* littie bear-cat breed, worse than her 
Canuck father. If he is her father. She 
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kicked me in the stomach when I tried to get 
her gun away from her.** 

"Plucky little bear-cat!" chuckled Bret. 
•*Well, Fm glad she doesn't have to answer to 
you for her parentage or blood. If she is half- 
breed she must be about ninety-nine per cent. 
more white than you have shown yourself to 
be. You're about as full-blooded a savage as 
I've met in these woods. I've thought so a 
long time; I'm frank to tell it to you now. 
Good-by, I'm in a hurry." 

Bret swung sharply away, following the 
ttail made by Rondeau's Sue and followed by 
a string of oaths from the bear-trap. 

"What a man to give the authority of game 
warden !" exclaimed Bret disgustedly. 

Leonard's mind was trained to analyze the 
characters and motives of men. It was part 
of his vocation, the law. He found it simple 
to account for Dietz's presence and his ac- 
tions. Dietz had been a somewhat notorious 
lumber-pirate in the employ of the Hardack- 
ers, before he became a deputy warden. He 
had helped the Hardackers trick scores of 
squatters and habitants out of their holdings 
in the evergreen country through the techni- 
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calities of timber-right laws and forest-claim 
privileges. Dietz had tried to run Rondeau 
out but had failed. It was common talk in 
the lumber-camps that Dietz had tried to kill 
Rondeau the previous fall — and had missed. 
Rondeau was a man of prominence among 
the trappers and habitants of Kewanto 
County. He had allied himself, politically, on 
the same side with Bret Leonard, in the bit- 
ter campaign between Loyalists and Dissent- 
ers, the past fall. Leonard went into the fight, 
at first with reluctance, then with vigor as he 

realized that the Dissenters were determined 

\ 

to gain control, not only of the executive but 
the judicial machinery of the county. The 
Loyalists managed to win the judicial offices 
but the Dissenters carried the county for gov- 
ernor — ^as well as the state. One result was 
the reappointment of Dietz. It was the 
reward Dietz had expected for his work. 

During Dietz's first term as warden he had 
embarrassed the county authorities by his 
ruthless tactics in dealing with the habitants 
of the Roving River region; he had learned 
much in his work for the Hardackers in their 
infamous timber-grabs. Now he was at it 
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again, in a double capacity, as an agent of the 
government and a cruiser for the Hardackers, 
with his headquarters at Hardackers' camp. 
Under the guise of law enforcement it was 
easy for Dietz to terrorize the harmless, 
peace-loving habitants out of their common- 
law rights. It began to look as if he were 
determined to use his power ruthlessly in 
revenge for their opposition to him in politics. 

Bret had been urged into the political fight 
by his father's anxiety. The triumph of the 
Dissenters would be a menace to the pulp- 
wood interests of which Robert Leonard was 
an important representative. It was a stren- 
uous fight, and Bret had sought a vacation in 
the woods after it was over — a vacation which 
was, after all, only a change from one respon- 
sibility to another. He had assumed the job 
of supervising the pulp-wood logging contract 
for his father's mills. But he had grown to 
like the work. Thanksgiving and Christmas 
visits to Kewanto failed to break the spell that 
the woods had cast over Bret; he returned 
to the Roving River camp with new zest after 
each absence. 

Indeed, Bret had begun to consider, se- 
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riously, abandoning the law in favor of busi- 
ness. His father hoped for it, Bret knew, but 
Bret had hesitated — until he began to get a 
glimpse of the fascination of the game. Up 
here in the wilds he had found it a man's 
game indeed, with weather, water, labor 
troubles and all the intricacies of the logging 
business combined to make his daily work 
more strenuous than law and poUtics had 
ever been. 

He liked it. He even began to look upon 
himself, as lawyer, in a less favorable Ught. 
The law was interpretation; this was produc- 
tion. The lawyer, Bret began to believe, was 
little more than a parasite on society. The 
lumberman, the timber producer, the paper- 
maker were digging at the source of things for 
the stuff that makes civilization. And, the 
more Bret learned at first hand of the effects 
of the laws governing — or failing to govern — 
unscrupulous timber operators, and failing to 
protect the poor squatters and habitants, the 
less he thought of them. 

Bret had learned to distrust Dietz from 
personal acqu^ntance and contact and from 
murky trails of his work for the Hardackers 
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which he had run across in the registry office 
at Kewanto. The incident of the bear-trap 
served further to rouse Brefs dislike for the 
man and his methods and the system for 
which he was a principal agent Here was 
only another bit of accumulated evidence that 
such a man was unfit for authority. His treat* 
ment of the girl. Rondeau's Sue, of course^ 
Dietz would justify as easily as he jutified 
his poUtical dealings. For it was one of the 
common laws of the forest that the breeds 
had no particular rights. The Indians on the 
reservation were protected by the hand of 
the Great White Father at Washington, but 
those of the mixed blood, many of whom left 
the Indian reserve, abandoning the protection 
it gave, were considered of little more con- 
sequence than cattle. 

Tradition, dating back to the days of Indi* 
an massacres arid frontier raids, when rene- 
gade whites and their half blooded progeny 
brought fire and torture to the whites, was 
probably chiefly responsible for this inmaor- 
ality. It was one of the traditional immoral- 
ities which the Hardacker crowd used to 
their advantage. It was child's play to dis* 
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possess a breed from a choice bit of timber 
land, particularly with Jim Dietz to hold 
over him the threat of arrest for illegal hunt- 
ing. A breed could claim neither the right of 
a citizen and hunt with a license, except by 
payment of the alien fee, nor the right of the 
Indian, and hunt without a license. He was 
"neither flesh, fish nor fowl," according to the 
easy injustices tolerated by lumberman and 
officer of the law, alike. 

Leonard found himself angered at this sit- 
uation. He did not bow to the common cus- 
tom of the wilds which allowed a white man 
to take a half-breed woman as his cabin- 
mate, without benefit of clergy, and without 
benefit to her, if he chose to cast her off with- 
out benefit of courts. 

Rondeau, the trapper, had been a squaw- 
man, which placed him in the category of the 
half-breed, with his enemies. However, Ron- 
deau was white in more than the literal sense 
of the word. He had remained faithful to his 
Indian wife until her death. He was known 
in every logging-camp and settlement as a 
man of his word — a Loyalist, indeed. But to 
men like Dietz, Rondeau was a Canuck, in 
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the Northern Peninsula meaning of the 
word, which is not complimentary; it is only 
one peg higher than breed. Here was an- 
other echo of the early history of the North- 
west, when the French voyageur mingled his 
blood with that of the Ottawas, the Chippe- 
was, and the Menominees and bred a north- 
em Creole race whose history, in some 
respects, is as pathetic as that of the southern 
Creoles. 

Rondeau's political activity had come near 
costing Dietz his promised position as ward- 
en and Leonard was well aware that Dietz 
cherished the motive of revenge. The vote 
of the northern end of Kewanto County had 
swung to the Loyalists by sympathy, the vote 
of the black-dirt farmers and the trappers 
and woodsmen of half the state. 

Dietz had excellent opportunity, now, for 
taking his revenge. It was only necessary for 
him to enforce, to the letter, a law which had 
been a dead-letter by popular consent for 
some years, custom allowing the habitants of 
the vsdlds to hunt and trap and fish without 
being obliged to make the long and difficult 
joiu-ney, each season, to the county-seat for 
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their licenses and to pay the heavy assess- 
ment upon the so-called alien hunter. For 
many of them, Canucks and breeds, came 
under the legal definition of aliens. Until 
Dietz took the trail this law had been more 
honored in the breech than the observance. 
It could not be denied that Dietz was doing 
his duty; he was sworn to enforce the laws 
of the land, and even Leonard could not pro- 
test the enforcement of the law, though it had 
been a dead-letter for so long. 



CHAPTER III 



ON LOON LAKE LEDGE 



The tracks of Rondeau's Sue's snow-shoes 
led Bret due north until they reached a well- 
defined path which struck eastward toward 
the river. There lay but a narrow strip of 
woods between ravine and river here, and 
soon Bret came out upon the river-bank. 

The increasing warmth of the late March 
sun had already begun to thaw the ice and 
snow from the river's edge, brown grass and 
earth were showing through in the places 
most exposed. Bret began to think forward 
to the spring break-up when he would start 
his first drive of logs down the Kewanto and 
would transform himself from amateur tim- 
ber-boss to amateur drive-boss. He tingled 
with anticipation of this further test of his 
new-found ability. This work gave him a 
new zest, with its challenge to strength and 
brains, a challenge which he had never expe- 
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rienced in contests at law. He felt something 
of the same primal eagerness for the fight that 
he had first felt upon the football field, and 
which had never come again until now. 

Bret kept briskly on. The girl had travel- 
ed swiftly, it appeared. He caught sight of 
her, at length, rounding a bend near the wide 
swamp-bound outlet of Loon Lake. At the 
outlet Bret found a double trail which told 
him Rondeau had joined her. The two were 
headed for the north end of the lake, where 
Rondeau^s cabin stood. 

Bret paused at the bend and studied the 
lay of the land and river. Facing south, with 
the river's flow, he could glimpse the sweep 
of the stream curving east at his left hand. 
To the right, three miles south, was the other 
end of the ravine he had traveled. Both ends 
joined the present channel of Roving River. 
Half-way between lake outlet and the south 
end of the ravine, on the opposite shore, 
stood his camp. The timber-land between 
ravine and stream was high and dry. At its 
widest place it was half a mile across. This 
represented the greatest shift of the stream 
when it changed its course. 
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Around the bend the north end of the old 
channel was blocked by a thick barrier of 
brush-grown earth, out of which showed the 
rotting trunks of trees Ij^ng in a peculiar 
symmetrical formation as if they had drifted 
ashore from a huge drive of logs, swept aside 
by a spring freshet and stacked on land 
^'here they had been abandoned and had 
been overgrown with grass and brush. It 
might be that this same flood of high water 
had been responsible for the changed course 
of the river. Whatever the cause, the barrier 
had been built up by time until it effectually 
blocked the fickle river from returning to its 
old channel, the West Fork. 

Down-stream, several hundred j^ards be- 
low where Bret's own camp stood, was the 
headquarters of the Hardackers. Their camp 
was at the southern tip of the high "island" 
between stream and gulch. Their cutting ex- 
tended as far up-stream as the outlet, on 
this side, but west of the ravine. The strip 
between river and ravine was a sort of No- 
Man's Land which no lumberman had yet 
touched. 

Bret could foresee a time when there might 
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be a war fought over this No-Man*s Land for 
the timber which stood upon it. There was 
always war in the woods between the lum- 
berman who cut for wood and the logger 
who cut for "paper-sticks/* It had been a 
long intermittent conflict between the Leon- 
ards and the Hardackers, and Bret reflected 
that, to-day, he had undoubtedly helped to in- 
crease its bitterness. Jim Dietz was not only 
allied economically and politically to the 
Hardackers; he was a nephew of old Ezra 
Hardacker, a prospective heir to share in the 
business. 

"And Fm a son of Robert Leonard," mused 
Bret, "and blood is thicker than water any 
eld time.'* 

From musing Bret plodded forward to in- 
spect more closely the barrier that dammed 
the river away from its erstwhile channel. A 
few minutes later as he took up the trail 
of Rondeau and Sue, along the lake shore, he 
muttered cryptically: "Hercules did it; 
there's no reason why it can't be done again, 
if necessary." 

By which classical reference it is not to be 
supposed that Bret Leonard was studying 
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timber-lands and water-flow from the stand- 
point of the Greek, but there is a myth which 
many remember and having read never for- 
get, of how the Grecian hero-god cleaned the 
Augean stables by diverting a river from its 
course. A dirty job done in a modem sani- 
taiy fashion. 

The snow-shoe trail bordered the windings 
of the east shore of Loon Lake, to follow a 
line of muskrat traps perhaps, for the direct 
route lay straight across the ice, as straight as 
the crooked lay of the lake would permit. 
The lake had been named by the Indians, for 
the resemblance it bore to the shape of that 
hysterical fowl called loon, some said; others 
declared it was merely because the bird used 
to haunt this section and that the lake was, 
really, shaped more like a snake that had 
swallowed a rabbit; its head the outlet, its 
tail the inlet from the tamarack swamps to 
the north, and the rabbit's haunches suggest- 
ed in the ledge of rock which ran like a 
snake's backbone from the northwest to the 
southwest across the upper corner of the 
lake. 

At about where the rabbit's neck should 
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begui Bret caught a glimpse of smoke plum- 
ing above the tree-tops and he circled out 
from the woods until he got sight of the 
stone chimney of a lonely log-house which 
occupied a commanding eminence on the 
flat, bed-rock shore of the lake. Bret got a 
picture through the fringe of trees as though 
a telescope or a spectroscope trained upon a 
frosted Christmas card. The snow-laden 
cabin roof, the sheer expanse of the lake in 
the foreground, the branches of the trees 
weighted to the ground with a glitter of 
frosted snow, the lake, hedged on all sides by 
the dark swamp groyv^th of tamaracks behind 
which rose the taller spruce and the lordly 
hemlock. It was a world all its own, a north- 
em world as seemingly remote as a fairy- 
land. 

Behind the cabin Bret made out the snow- 
clad limestone ledge, rising to a height of 
thirty or forty feet, offering a friendly bul- 
wark against storms, for the cabin which 
nestled at its foot. 

Leonard, as he gazed on the cozy cabin 
with its welcoming, beckoning finger of 
smoke, could understand the love that the 
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habitants had for their forest homes, their al- 
tars hewn out of the wilderness. It was an 
affection much greater than any town-dwell- 
er or prairie-farmer could know. They had 
good reason to be bitter against those who 
sought to rout them for the timber that grew 
on their claims. 

If tliis was a little world of its own. Ron- 
deau's cabin might have been the only one in 
the world, in its splendid isolation and snug 
prominence. Singing Smiddy had said it 
was the only home left between Loon Lake 
and the Menominee reservation to the north. 
The squatters had been already driven east 
and west by ruthless timber-cruisers and 
land surveyors. Rondeau, however, held his 
rights intact, upon his lake-shore tract; he 
had not been dispossessed. 

The girl of the bear-trap came out and 
down the path to the shore, as Bret ap- 
proached. She welcomed him with an insist- 
ent invitation to supper. 

She was as shyly warm in her manner as a 
child. She seemed like a child who had 
found a new friend and was eager to please 
him. The frank gratitude and admiration in 
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her glance as she lifted her face to Bret's su- 
perior height belied the suggestion of native 
secretiveness in brown skin, black eyes, 
straight black hair. She had changed her 
torn buckskin for a simple gown of gray 
homespun, a loose sort of robe with wide 
sleeves. Its lines seemed to add to her stature 
as well as to her maturity, but it was unable 
to sober the buoyant youth of her face and 
sparkling eyes. 

Her hands were nut-brown except for the 
palms, which were a rosy pink, and as her 
sleeves fell back from her arms, when she 
gestured, Bret glimpsed rounded curves of 
startling white. 

"Fm as hungry as a bear,** Bret responded 
to her invitation, "although I suppose it isn't 
correct to speak of a bear being hungry at 
this season. I could eat anything.** 

The girl laughed, with a curious little 
quaver of excitement which seemed to indi- 
cate that she was unpleasantly reminded of 
the bear-trap by this remark. 

Me, I have keep it a secret,** she replied. 
I have not tell Papa Rondeau all — about de 
bear-trap. Ah, dat Papa Rondeau, he have 
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de hot blood! I am afear he will keel dat 
man Dietz, if he know — all." 

"It's probably better that way," a^eed 
Bret, "I'll warn him Diet* is prowling about 
though. I think the warden will be apt to 
make for Hardackers', after he gets out of the 
trap. He won't be likely to come up here 
now. In fact, I have an idea he will begin to 
turn his attentions toward some one else for 
the present 

^Ah; he weel try to make troub' for you! 

It will be safer for Rondeau to get a hunt- 
ing license, right away — and one for you, too," 
Bret continued, smiling away her concern for 
himself. "It will prevent Dietz doing any- 
thing further. Although I should like to have 
him try it — and fight it out with Dietz on the 
matter of hunting rights, for you particularly. 
The alien license law — " 

"Ah, no ! He weel not fight fair !" broke in 
the girl, with a flash of something very much 
like alarm at Bret's suggestion. "He is de 
warden and he always carry a gun. Dat is 
not necessaire onless he desire to do some 
harm to some one. Some oder warden onlee 
carry pistol in his pocket. Dis wan — ^he have 
always de long-range rifle." 
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The girl's keen perception of Dietz's noto- 
rious habit of being always with a rifle in the 
woods caused Bret to change his estimate of 
her probable age — and he changed it several 
times in as many minutes as she talked. She 
was a child in her rounded cheeks, her frank 
gaze, her little mannerisms of speech, yet she 
was a woman in swift flashes of emotion, in 
the rounded lines of her figure. In many, 
ways she seemed worldly-wise to an astonish- 
ing extent It was strange, for a girl who. had 
lived in this secluded spot, under the wing of 
so amiable a man as Rondeau. 

She introduced Bret to Rondeau with a 
mixture of gravity and exuberant delight that 
was more confusing to Leonard in his efforts 
to* fix her status as child or woman. 

"Papa Rondeau, dis is STsieu' Lee-o-nar^, 
my ver' good frien*,** she said. 

Leonard had never before heard his name 
pronounced so musically. It quite startled 
him with its suggestion of an heroic character 
from some Gallic roundelay. 

Rondeau repeated it, in his deep bass, giv- 
ing it a still more noble sound. '^Wsieu* Lee- 
o-nar*!'* he boomed. •*Me, I am please to 
shake your ban'." 
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**rve heard so much about you, down at Ke- 
wanto," responded Bret, "that Fm ashamed I 
haven't hunted you up before." 

"Ah, me, I have also hear ver' much of you, 
too," Rondeau declared, with a bow, "I have 
wish to know HTsieu* Lee-o-nar'. An* Sue, she 
have jus' tell me how you have pull her from 
dose ol* bear-trap w'at some one cover over 
wit* brush. Baggar, me, I almos* t'ink some 
one set dat trap for game warden perhap*. 
Eh?** 

Bret started but recovered himself as he 
caught Sue*s frantic little gesture, confirming 
her statement she had not told Rondeau of 
the encounter with Dietz. Rondeau's sugges- 
tion was but a chance shot, a joke. 

"I was hunting for bear, myself,** Bret went 
en, "and I came across a little bear-kitten, 
caught in the trap. By the way, speaking of 
the warden; I ran across Jim Dietz, on my 
way up here. I think he*s on trouble-trail, 
for you, particularly.** 

Rondeau*s face clouded. "Ah, dat is bad,'* 
he said, "den, I mus* make de long trip to 
Kewanto, after de license for me an* for Sue. 
Me, I can have de citizen license — ^for Sue I 
mus' pay de alien fee. I don* know!** 
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Rondeau shrugged in helpless failure to 
understand the injustice. 

"But why the alien license for Sue?'* in- 
quired Bret — and again there came the shrug. 

•*It is not so much, de cosV Rondeau com- 
mented, *'but de long voyage. Soon come de 
spring break-up. Den I can make de uog- 
age on de rivaire, queek an' easy. But, jus* 
now, it take two, t*ree day, on de traiL Ver^ 
bad to traveL" 

•*I think the spring thaw is about due," com- 
mented Bret **I wouldnH go now. But I 
wx>uIdnH take a chance of carrying a gun on 
the trap traiL Nor I wouldn't let Sue carry 
one — take chances of being cau^L" 

The flash of menacing wrath that came 
over Rondeau's good-natured face ccnfirmed 
ttie wisdom of Bret's resolution not to men- 
tion Sue's encounter with Dietz. Thei^e was 
hatred, and there was Tengeance in Rondeau's 
face. 

•*Ah, my Sue T he mused tenderiy, after the 
moment of an^r had passed, **me, I tell her 
to use de gan — if neces^mre. Fau^! Dat 
Dietzf he finished, snapping his fillers as 
it to rid himself of miwelcome Ihoi^ts. 
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'Ve, I have not fire wan shot from de gan 
in two we^** Rondeau eiq>lained, **! have 
onlee de trap. Noting to hunt — except per- 
haps wan fin' a bear-caTe» eh? Dere is wan 
bear-cave dat I know," he continued* with a 
sly wink at BreL 1>at bear, he is our neigh- 
bor. He sleep on dis cave, inside de ledge, 
behin* de cabin. He come late for bed. Onlee 
lx>ut two mont* ago he crawl inside an' swal- 
low his beeg pine knot to keep his stomach 
warm. Sue, she do not wish me to wake him 
up. She say mebbe lie bring luck, eh?" 

''Ah, dat wan bear, he is such fine oY fel- 
laire f exclaimed Sue, her eyes softening. ''I 
think I nevaire see such big wan, too. I have 
feed him, ever* momin' dis las' fall, an' he 
lak dis place so well he jus' hang roun' lak 
he nevaire goin' to sleep. But, bimby we have 
no more molasses. It's all eat up. So, he 
gone away an' stay, two, free week. But, 
w'en he come back he's got cut on his nose 
lak he run into big blackberry patch, an' get 
scratch. Mebbe he tiy to stick his face into 
tin can, somewhere, eh? Den he make up 
his min' to take a room for de res' de win- 
taire. So he crawl into dis cave, in de ledge.'* 
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Sue had been busy at the huge fireplace 
which stretched across one end of the room. 
Savory odors from suspended pots and the 
tiny door of a Dutch oven spoke eloquently to 
Bret of her qualities as a housekeeper. She 
came toward them, as she spoke of the bear, 
clasping her hands in the gesture of a child. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Bret teasingly, as he 
caught on to Rondeau's joke, "I'll bet he is 
the same bear that caved in our cook-shack, 
last December, foraging for molasses. He is 
the one I was looking for, to-day." 

Sue's face became suddenly very grave and 
anxious. She kept her hands clasped implor- 
ingly and looked from Bret to Rondeau in an 
agony of indecision as if she feared Rondeau 
would offer to help rout Bruin from his win- 
ter bed. 

"Oh, well, if he is a friend of yours," Bret 
laughed, "I won't disturb him. He must be 
a very clever bear. He knows his friends.'* 

And then both Sue and Rondeau protested, 
softly and insistently, that he must not allow 
such a friendship to interfere with his sport. 
However, Sue's face was so tremulously fear- 
ful that he would yield to their polite insist- 
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ence that Bret could not bear any longer to 
keep her in anxiety. 

**Why, with Dietz in the woods, you'll need 
all your friends,*' he laughed lightly. 

Sue's glance told him she had caught his 
meaning. 



CHAPTER IV 
frden' of our own 

Bret was charmed at the home-like interior 
of the cabin. It was more roomy than it 
looked from outside. It had three rooms, the 
huge one which constituted sitting-room and 
kitchen, and two chambers, one near the fire- 
place, the other at the opposite end of the 
cabin. Trophies of Rondeau's hunting and 
trapping adorned the bare rafters, a few 
faded prints in ancient frames hung from the 
walls, but bright blankets and many articles 
of Indian bead-work and burnt-wood made 
the place a veritable museum of interest The 
big stone chimney radiated a comfortable 
warmth far out into the room. 

Sue heaped the sturdy table in front of the 
fireplace with an abundant supper of roasted 
small game, johnny-cake, wild honey and 
preserved wild fruit. The three were just 
about to draw up to the table when the cabin 
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door swung open, softly, slowly, Leonard 
was up and reaching for his rifle before he 
realized that his alarm was not shared by 
Rondeau and Sue. Both had their eyes on 
the door but their faces wore smiles of ex- 
pectant pleasure. 

Rondeau spoke, at length, with a wink at 
Bret which reassured the latter, "Ha! Dat 
oF souf wdn* she's come blow open de door!'* 
he said. 

Sue responded, raising her voice as if for 
the benefit of some one outside. She wore a 
mischievous smile. 

•*No, dat's not de souf i^dn'. Papa Rondeau, 
daf s or Graybeard squirrel. He come to see 
*bout his mate w'at j^ou catch in de trap, by 
mistake for muskrat. M'sieu^ Graybeard, he 
don't expec' his wife make such good sup- 
per, eh?" 

It was apparent they were joking some shy 
caller who hesitated to enter. But Sue had 
scarcely begun speaking when the visitor 
stepped swiftly inside. 

Bret never forgot the picture. The straight 
lithe form of an Indian wdth youthful but 
hai^-like features stood beside the door. 
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His piercing black eyes narrowed to pin- 
points against the light as he fixed his gaze 
intently upon Sue. She faced him, smiling, 
her eyes dancing delight The sight of the 
girl seemed to satisfy the Indian. He re- 
laxed from his alert attitude and stood mo- 
tionless, sweeping the room with his glance. 
He was not dressed like an Indian, Bret 
thought, at first; then he decided that he was, 
very much like an Indian, for although he 
wore no buckskin nor bead-work, visible, he 
had clothed himself in quite the most gor- 
geous mackinaw he could have found. It 
was of red and green plaid, its high collar 
turned up about his face in the suggestion of 
a blanket The tasseled top of a bright red 
toque showed above the collar. The trailing 
ends of a long scarf hung at his sides, tipped 
with green tassels. The scarf was of Indian 
weave, its pattern familiar in the bead-work 
and blankets about the room. Trousers of 
gray wool, "stagged" like a riverman's, just 
below the knees, with their fringe of raveled 
yam beaded with frozen snow, shoe-packs 
laced high and fitted with instep pads for 
snow-shoe thongs, completed his costume. 
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"Ah, breeng de gun inside I*' urged Ron- 
deau with a gesture. •*Dis man is frien* of 
our own.** 

The Indian gave Bret a searching glance, 
then stepped outside and returned with a 
rifle which he leaned against the wall, clos- 
ing the door softly behind him and again 
standing by the door as if he hesitated to 
come farther into the room. 

Sue regarded the Indian with a half-toler- 
ant smile. Bret's attention was drawn to her 
by the Indian's steady regard. He scarcely 
took his eyes off Sue. And she seemed to be 
much pleased at his arrival. 

"Mak* you acquaint' wit* Pierre,** an- 
nounced Rondeau politely. "Pierre Gran*- 
cheveux. Pierre, dis is frien' of our own, 
M'sieu* Lee-o-nar', from Kewanto. He's frien* 
of your own also. Mak' you acquaint'." 

''Mais, Papa Rondeau, spik not his name in 
Francois r protested Sue laughlingly. "Peter 
Longhair, M*sieu*J* 

Bret stepped forward to offer his hand to 
the Indian, but something in the young fel- 
low's immobility stopped him. It was not 
that he was hostile; it was his calm dignity. 
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His slight nod at Rondean's introduction held 
something of a regal character. And when he 
spoke, to Bret's amazement it was in the soft 
patois of the Ccuiadien, such as Rondeau and 
Sue used. Not a suggestion of the harsh, 
monosyllabic "pidgin-English** of the reser- 
vation Indian. 

"Mq, I am please* to know you,*' said Peter 
Longhair gravely. 

Whereupon he became again impassive, 
his eyes focused upon Sue as she bustled 
about, completing preparations for the sup- 
per. He seemed to be suddenly relieved of a 
great anxiety, this Peter Longhair, as if, when 
he came to the cabin of Rondeau, he had ex- 
pected to find something wrong — and when 
he heard and saw Sue he was satisfied. Bret 
wondered if the Indian might have some 
knowledge of Sue*s encounter with Dietz. 

Sue invited Peter to a seat by the fire and 
he sank upon a low stool with a supple fold- 
ing of his legs and crouched there, motion- 
less, without loosening his heavy wrap. Sue 
spoke to him, just before they seated them- 
selves at the table. It was in a curious, half- 
French, half -Indian dialect which Bret could 
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not translate. The Indian shook his head and 
replied in a low voice; seeming to refuse an 
invitation to the table. She heaped a plate 
with food and he ate, crouched at the fire- 
place. 

Bret rei^ected the consideration of his 
hosts for the silent Peter. If they were anx- 
ious to hear the purpose oi his errand they 
did not betray it in the least Hospitality de- 
manded that one eat, before telling one's tale. 

After a time Peter removed his scarf, and 
later he discarded his coat, revealing the rea- 
son for Ins name : a tightly j)laited growth of 
long straight hair, braided, and the ends 
tucked inside his vest The vest was a prize. 
It was of delicately dappled doeskin from the 
fallow deer^ worn with the hair outward, 
trimmed with a fringe of strung beads. It 
was fastened with soft leather loops and bone 
buttons, stained with dye. Quite evidently 
the garment was a cherished article of at- 
tire. Bret knew enough of Menominee cus- 
toms to be aware that the vest was a trophy 
of unusual distinction. The beads and fringe 
had a zigzag pattern with a story told in the 
design, a story of race and blood. Only the 
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'descendants of the still honored chiefs of the 
tribe could wear such a garment 

Bret gave epicurean attention to the meal 
and masculine admiration for Sue's ability 
as a cook drew a compliment from him which 
Sue turned with a pretty flash, saying, ''De 
little Dutch oven cook de supper w'ile I go a 
fallin* in a hole in de grounV* 

Bret had admired Rondeau at once; his face 
and manner bore out all the good things Bret 
had heard of him. The sturdy trapper had 
preserved an air of gentility here in the wilds, 
which spoke eloquently of rich character, if 
not of breeding. But Bret was as disturbed 
as he was puzzled at the difference in the fea- 
tures of Rondeau and the girl who called 
him father. No less so than at the persistent 
regard the Indian kept upon her. 

Rondeau had blue eyes, soft brown hair 
and a square face, a Huguenot cast of coimte- 
nance, he would have said, entirely unlike the 
dusky oval of Sue's face, her straight black 
hair, her black eyes. Rondeau was a giant, 
taller than Bret by inches, and heavier. In 
his garb of wool and deerskin, common to 
Canuck and breed, timber-jack and habitant. 
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he was positively massive. Sue was petite. 
Rondeau wore not a scrap of bead-work or a 
string of fringe. Rret recalled Sue's buck- 
skin costume with its bead and fringe — and 
he wondered why. They were different, even 
in dress; the one so entirely non-Indian, the 
other. ...But Bret could not accept Dietz*s 
snarling insinuation that the girl was not 
Rondeau's own daughter. However, if this 
were so, there was the squaw wife of whom 
Singing Smiddy had spoken. . . . 

The voice of Peter Longhair broke in on 
Bret's meditations. 

"I have come from down-river," said the 
Indian abruptly. "I come 'cross de trail of 
de warden from Kewanto. His trail cross 
your own. Rondeau. He come close up to 
Loon Lake, I watch him. He go back down- 
river, but first he stand and shake his fees 
toward dis cabin. I hear him spik out of his 
mout' to de win'. Sometam he come back, he 
say. Sometam he come back for somet'ing 
he don* get dis tam. I don' lak de word he 
spik. He spik of Rondeau's Sue — I don' hear 
all — ^but he say 'Sue, dat leetle bear-cat — .' I 
come to tell you. Rondeau." 
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There was a strained silence, but Sue broke 
it with a laugh. "Ah, den he come 'cross my 
snow-shoe trail, too," she cried. "He follow 
to w'ere I fall in de bear-trap. Humph! He 
fink, mebbe, he's fin' de trail of some wan 
lettle fellaire. Den he remember himself of 
Rondeau's Sue, eh? . Pat's make him mad on 
himse'f. Ha!" 

The explanation was. ingenious enough to 
satisfy Rondeau for he laughed with her, say- 
ing, "Dat Dietz he w^n' to fin' Rondeau why 
don' he come up here? Ah, he wan' to catch 
me in dose woods, wit'out licensCj eh? I fool 
him. I go get de license 'fore I hunt wdt' de 
gun some more. For Sue — Bah ! Dat ward- 
en better not try to boder dis leetle bear-cat, 
eh?" 

But Peter Longhair was far from being sat- 
isfied. He voiced an uneasy exclamation and 
gave Bret a startlingly meaning glance as if 
he knew that Bret, too, understood what he 
meant Then Peter turned to Sue and hi& 
look changed to frank adoration. Sue 
laughed at him with tender mockery as if tol- 
erant of his fears, tolerant of his worship, as 
if he were a too anxious but well-liked old 
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friend — or a faithful dog. It was difficult to 
fathom her meaning. 

After supper Bret was more than ever as- 
tonished to see Peter rise and help Sue clear 
Ihe table of dishes— which he wiped after she 
had washed them. He did. it as naturally as 
if it were a habit with himi- The spectacle of 
this dignified young Indian with his regal 
vest and braided hair, handling a dish-cloth 
and drying plates, cups and saucers with 
hands as expert as a woman's was almost too 
much for Bret's gravity. It was necessary to 
tell a funny story to Rondeau and laugh at it, 
himself. 

After a time» however, the humor of the sit- 
uation wore off and Bret began to regard the 
domestic tableau in a more serious light It 
seemed that Peter looked upon Sue with the 
adoring eyes of a willing slave. It was 
strangely disturbing. Regardless of her pos- 
sible parentage, Bret had begun to regard Sue 
as quite different from the half-breed women 
who made their homes with the habitants and 
with the Indians on the reserve. She was — 
just Rondeau's Sue, a feminine creature of 
striking personality, endowed with talents 
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from Diana to distaff. She was charming, 
intelligent — ^and beautiful. It was too bad, 
Bret found himself thinking, vaguely, too 
bad. . . •: 

Rondeau told Bret, as they smoked, that 
Peter — ^Pierre, as he persisted in calling him 
—had long been a friend of his, that the In- 
dian had visited them, periodically, since he 
was a boy. Bret gathered that Peter and Sue 
had been childhood companions. 

•*You see, she have not too many frien',*' 
Rondeau explained apologetically. "An* 
Pierre, he is son of Menominee chief. He's 
been educate* in de mission school w'ere Sue, 
also, have atten', some wintaire." 

Peter spoke up, from the chimney-corner 
where he was helping Sue. 

•*I come to stay wit* you, now," he said sim- 
ply, "I stay ontil de warden go out de woods. 
He go wit* de spring drive. Me, I don' go 
back on de reserve, dis spring.'* 

•*0h, for sure, cerVmentr agreed Rondeau 
hospitably. •*Mak* you'se'f to home, Pierre. 
Mais, dey gon* to sen* after you, pret' soon, 
tak* you back on de reserve.** 

The Indian straightened and came toward 
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them, his head high. "Yes, dis warden he's 
gon' try to sen* all de Menominee back on de 
reserve, out of dis woods! I know! But 
Pierre, he stay till de warden go 'way, to 
Kewanto." 

"Do you mean," exclaimed Bret, "that Dietz 
is running Indians for the census — ^for the In- 
dian Department?" 

A shrug and an inscrutable stare was the 
only reply Peter gave, and he spoke no more 
after that of Warden Dietz. 

Bret guessed that Peter had picked up some 
of the wild rumors that he had heard. Mis- 
understanding had arisen about a recent edict 
issued by the Department of Indian Affairs 
ordering all scattered members of the Me- 
' nominee tribe to report at the reservation to 
be officially counted for the census — or for- 
feit their allowance. The edict was regarded 
as an attempt to curb the Indians' natural love 
for wandering. It was resented by the In- 
dians, and the breeds as well, who refused to 
regard themselves as Indians— except on 
pay-days. 

It was possible that Dietz might attempt to 
use this misunderstanding to his own advan- 
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tcige, but Bret scarcely believed that Dietz 
would have the effrontery to represent him- 
self as an agent of the Indian Department. 
Still, as Bret had observed to Dietz himself, 
the warden was a master at the game of bluff. 
He learned more of Dietz's unscrupulous 
methods of law enforcement from Rondeau, 
that evening. Rondeau said that Dietz had 
established a picket line of informers, habi- 
tants who acted as stool-pigeons for him and 
who were known to have informed on their 
neighbors so that Dietz might get evidence 
against them. There was extant a vicious re- 
ward system by which an informer profited 
through being paid one-half the fine imposed 
by' the court upon the convicted violator of 
the game laws, the old "blue laws'* invoked 
to persecute the dwellers in the coveted tim- 
ber*lands. The law encouraged informing; 
it was closely allied to petty graft. It en- 
abled such men as Dietz to gather a follow- 
ing of favor-currying renegades, and Dietz 
used them for a double purpose, as political 
heelers and as an aid to the enforcement of 
the law to the ultimate advantage of the 
Hardacker interests. 
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In the light of Rondeau's revelations Bret 
began to realize that his own fight against the 
Hardacker crowd was closely allied to that of 
Rondeau and his followers. And he, himself, 
had money, powerful friends, influence. 
These people had nothing but their scatter- 
ing vote, a pitiful minority — and they were 
even betrayed by their own kind! 

Rondeau's tales proved so interesting that 
Bret was amazed when he glanced at his 
watch and found it after nine o'clock. He 
had not thought of his return trip until now. 

"I must start back," he said. "To-morrow 
we start skidding logs to the river-bank, 
ready for the break-up." 

He was pressed to stay the night, with 
warm hospitality, but he refused. He did not 
wish to miss a single operation of his loggers. 
Rondeau and Sue spoke of the treacherous 
trail, the deep dark woods. Bret replied he 
would travel the whole distance on the ice of 
the lake and river. Flinging open the door 
he pointed out to them, against their protest, 
that it was nearly as light as day. The moon, 
in the full, illumined the sparkling snow and 
made the world outside a wonder of gleaming 
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white with the dailL forest-clad shores of Loon 
Lake a doud-like su^estion in the distance. 

•*Afai*, de air-hole ! Dat is ver* dangerous !" 
exclaimed Rondeau. ^See, dose dark spots 
on de ice! Air-hole. De sun melt de snow, 
already. Me, I donH go far from shore, dese 
days.'* 

Peter solved the difflcutly in his own silent 
way. He followed Bret out the door and 
calmly strapped on his own snow-shoes. 

"Me, I go wit* you to camp," he said simply. 
"I come right 'cross de lake, wan tam to-night. 
I know the safe trail all the way." 

Whereupon the Indian set off at once, with- 
out waiting for further objections to grow. 

Bret gave Sue a hidden warning as he 
bade her good-by. "Be careful of yourself," 
he said. 

She flashed him an understanding smile. 
"Oh, I don' have to take care of myse'f , now," 
she said, "Pierre, he take care for me. Daf s 
for why he come to stay." 



CHAPTER V 

WHERE THE RIVER ROVED 

Swinging along behind Peter as the Indian 
led the way across the white sheet of the lake, 
Bret pondered Sue's last words and wondered 
jtist what interpretation he ought to place 
upon fhem. Was it merely friendship, this 
association of Peter and Sue ? But why so dis- 
turbing, why that feeling of almost jealousy 
that had gripped him when he saw the Indi- 
an's eyes fixed so steadily upon Sue's face ? 

If Sue were endowed with mixed blood of 
white and Indian it was, perhaps, better for 
her to revert to the aboriginal race. She 
would be accorded greater respect The half- 
white wives of the Indians on the reservation 
were treated with far greater consideration 
than the half-Indian mates of the white squat- 
ters and habitants. Bret had seen an Indian, 
at Kewanto, half kill a lumber-jack who pre^ 
sumed to attempt a drunken flirtation with 
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the Indian's half-blood wife. And, on the 
other hand, the marriages of squatter and 
breed were mildly named "morganatic/* 

Out of generalities, however, there came to 
Bret's mind the picture of Sue as an individ- 
ual. That flash of milk-white arm when Sue 
threw back the sleeve of her gown remained 
a startling memory. Her flashing smile, her 
mobile lips, her courageous merriment. Was 
she breed or Canadienne? They called Ron- 
deau Canuck — which meant only French- 
Canadian. But he was very difi'erent from 
Sue. 

Bret studied the form of the Indian ahead. 
Here was another element in the great rid- 
dle of the North Woods. An Indian, but an 
individual of character, of deep emotions, of 
strong loyalty, of ambition. He had shown 
a flash of desire to be coimted as something 
other than an integer in a tribe, with his fut- 
ure assured under socialistic paternalism 
which has no counter-part elsewhere in the 
>«^orld save in America. What if he did love 
Sue? 

Right there Bret cast aside personaUties en- 
tirely. It was a disturbing problem, he told 
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himself, which would not help him any in his 
desire to study out some way to correct the 
wrongs of these children of the wilds. The 
problem of Peter and Sue was one that must 
be solved by them, as integers. It was none 
of his particular business. 

Peter led Bret in a winding path which 
avoided air-holes and shell-ice until they 
leached the outlet where he made trail close 
to the west side. Neither man had spoken 
all the way from the cabin. But here Bret 
was reminded of a question he had intended 
to ask Rondeau. 

"Peter, how did the river come to shift its 
course?" he asked suddenly. 

•*I tell you w*en we get to de Wes* Fork," 
responded Peter, "I show you why." 

Bret began to consider Peter in a new 
light, at that confident answer. Here was one 
^ who doubtless knew the river well. He might 
be a valuable addition to the crew at camp. 
Bret had half a dozen Indians in his gang, 
now. They were rather unsatisfactory work- 
jnen in the woods but, once on the river, with 
ite drive, they had no equal. Born to the use 
of paddle and canoe they took naturally to 
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the floating log-rafts and seemed to enjoy 
the risks of jams and rapids and whiilpocds. 
Considering this» Bret icx>uld have passed the 
hairier at West Foik, not recognizing it in 
the n^ht, but Peter halted and with a gestm^ 
that indnded the whole monnd of earth and 
lotting logs he said simphr: "BeaveF-danL.** 
Thai he slc^^ed and brushed away tiie 
snow from the end of a buried k^ and 
showed it, hewn to a blunt point by tiie sharp 
patient teeth of the engineers of the aniTusfci 



Bret regarded the evidence which proved 
Peter^s explanation beyond contradiction and 
stopped to study it UHire closely. It was 
strange to think ttiat, years ago» a colony 
of bearers had contrived to throw a river 
half a nule from its course so that now the 
maps of the humans who strove to possess and 
harvest the riches of tbe region must take 
into accoimt the aftermath of their work, 
wiiile ttie beavers tbonselves had almost 
utterly disq[qpearedL Bret understood now 
why it was ttiose log» lay so sycnn!etrica% 
ranged alooig the bank. It was the frame- 
work of &e dam. 
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•*I wcmder how long ago this was built," 
Bret mused. 

•*Not long," replied Peter. "Menominces 
come down to Loon Lake for wiF rice har- 
vest, ever* year. I see him river w'en he run 
down Wes* Fork." 

•TfouVe seen it?" 

"Yes. Tarn w'en I was little wan. After 
dat I don' come here, fifteen year. Den de 
river run dis way. Change his course to 
new channel. Mebbe twelve, fifteen year 
does beaver hmY dat dam." 

"Only fifteen years! Not so long as rivers 
run," mused Bret. "I wonder — " 

He was thinking of a certain man-made 
agreement between the Hardadcers and the 
Leonards, a document concerning timber- 
rights and water-rights — a sort of an armistice 
agreement which made the "island" between 
ravine and river the No-Man's Land it was. 
The contract had been in existence before 
Bret became interested in his father's busi- 
ness. Certainly it must antedate the beaver- 
fJflam. Bret resolved to make another daytime 
inspection of the dam and the river and ra- 
vine, and to bring a map with him. 
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When they reached the camp, after a brisk 
^ort the final half-mile down the river, Bret 
found Singing Smiddy awake, keeping him- 
self awake desperately, by the use of strong 
tobacco. Smiddy's face was douded with 
something besides snu&e. 

*%[lad you got back to-4ii^M,'* said Smiddy. 
**Harda Aers* started to dump logs on the ice 
to-day.** 

**Started dumping to-day f* 

*Tes, and ifs Sunday, too. Ain*t we got 
first run ri^ts? Always fliou^t we had. 
Always had *enu \lliafs Uie big idea steal- 
in* *em on us?** 

**The idea seems to be— just ttBaV* re- 
sponded BreL 

*Thaf s what I says to mx^elf,** cmtinued 
Smiddy, loOing his big blue eyes which helped 
^ve his chubby face a cherubic expression. 
*Teah! They started late this aflenioon. 
Somettung ebe f unmr about iL I see a man 
take tnO down-nvo; past here, about mid- 
aflniKMm. Looked like a 1inib»«-€miser. 
And be hadnt no mone ttian got to Hard^ 
ackers\ I should say, flian I heard ttie ice 
begin to booia. I sneaked down, on ttds side 
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and, by jing, they had opened half a dozen 
log-decks and was dumping 'em on to the 
ice like mad. Whaddye make o* that?'* 

Bret turned to Peter, who had entered the 
cabin with him and stood stolidly waiting. 

"That must have been Jim Dietz!'* ex« 
claimed Bret "You saw him, Peter, coming 
down-river, you said?'* 

Peter nodded. 

"This fellow wore a gray mackinaw,** 
Smiddy offered. 

Again Peter nodded. 

••Dietz is the man," declared Bret "Peter 
—I want you to take a job with me. I think 
we'll need you. I'm certain of it. Smiddy, 
this man knows the river — I've just tested him 
and, except for yourself, I've an idea he's 
wiser to the Roving than any one else we've 



run across." 



•*Wall, I don't know so much. Except 
from here down to Kewanto," said Smiddy 
apologetically. 

"Most of it," smiled Bret, "but Peter can 
remember when the river ran down West 
Fork. That was before there were any logs 
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cut, up here. He tells me beavers built a dam 
and caused the stream to shift." 

*Tve heard tell that," remarked Smiddy, 
giving the Indian a glance which expressed 
respectful interest Smiddy judged men by 
what they knew of the river and the woods. 
"An old buck from the reservation told me a 
tale. It was this way — ^" 

But Bret cut in on Smiddy's threat to spin 
a yam. "How about it?" he asked the In- 
dian. "Will you take a job with me?" 

Peter nodded. "To-morrow," he said; "I go 
back to Loon Lake to-night Mus' tell Ron- 
deau." 

Bret could not well object, but his face must 
have shown something of his newly roused 
apprehension concerning Sue and Peter for 
Smiddy asked, as Peter slipped out of the door 
and was gone: 

"What else is botherin* you, Bret? You did- 
n't run foul of Dietz to-day, did you? I under- 
stand he's been trying to scare some of the 
Indians off the job around here. They think 
he's runnin* for the government" 

Bret told Smiddy something of his meeting 
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^fli Dietz, leaving out the most interesting 
part of it — Sue. And he did not mention to 
Smiddy the fact that it was this meeting un- 
doubtedly which had led to Dietz's counter- 
blow — ^the dumping of the decks so as to 
block Leonard's logs from going out first 

^Ifs ag'in* the agreement,** exclaimed 
Smiddy angrily. •'They knew we was goitf 
to start dumpin* to-morrow T* 

"Undoubtedly they knew it," Bret agreed 
with a grim smile. "And Dietz wouldn't hesi- 
tate to violate any agreement to beat me at 
the game, now. And as far as the agreement 
goes, drive-rights are all right as long as both 
parties to the agreement observe them. 
They've blocked us from shooting our drive 
down first** 

Smiddy swore until the smoke-blued atmos- 
phere of the shack was a seeming darker hue. 

"I've been expecting something like this,'* 
remarked Bret calmly, after Smiddy had 
worked off some of his emotions. "Dietz is 
the sort of man who never forgets a grudge 
and he won't hesitate to violate the rules of 
the game to get even. Politics is politics, but 
Dietz makes it business. I've been thinking 
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about the agreement — and the old West 
Fork/' 

•*Whaddye mean?** inquired Smiddy. 

•*! mean that Tm afraid the agreement was 
drawn up and subscribed to on the basis of the 
West Fork channel — ^as a river!** 

•*Helendeninition !" sang Smiddy, or word^ 
to that tune. He jumped to his feet and 
pounded the ashes from his corn-cob with 
vicious swats on the heel of his palm. 

•That's the big hole in the agreement,'* went 
on Bret "Dietz knows it or I'm a loon from 
Loon Lake. You see, he's got 'rights' as well 
as 'possession' — ^all ten points of the law if it 
comes to that" 

**And we're going to be hung up here until 
they get cleared out, below!" mourned 
Smiddy unmusically. •'Unless we use — • 
dvnamite." 

Bret regarded Smiddy with a keen stare.. 
-Dynamite? You've thought of it too?" he 
cried. 

••Well — ^yes — ^but I don't suppose we could 
blow our bloomin' logs over the top of theirs," 
muttered Smiddy, •'though I'd like to try it" 

••Humph !" grunted Bret, •'I wasn't thinking 
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of that. How much dynamite have you got up 
here?" 

"About a hundred pounds. Enough to 
break all the jams we'd have between here 
an' Kewanto. Enough." 

"Not enough,*' declared Bret "We need 
twice as much. At least — ^well, I want to 
know more about the agreement before I 
build up any false hopes." 

Bret turned to the tiny telephone on the 
wall. It was a private line, connecting by a 
single string of wire looped along the river- 
bank, with the exchange at Kewanto, a line 
strung by the Leonards themselves and serv- 
ing as a thin thread of communication over 
the miles of snow-bound forest which lay be- 
tween camp and town. 

Smiddy poised his pipe-stem between his 
opened lips but he did not speak. But over 
iiis cherubic face came a look of fighting glad- 
ness. 

Bret jiggled the hook on the telephone 
and then listened. His face became clouded. 

"Can you hear anything?" he asked 
Smiddy, profifering the receiver. 

Smiddy listened. "Dead!" he spat out. 
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Not even a faint buzzing came to them 
from the instrument. 

"That means the wire is down," declared 
Bret "When did you use the Mne Iaat» 
Smiddy?" 

"Late this afternoon. Just before I see 
that feller go down-riven Say, Fll bet my old 
ripe corn-cob ag'in' a bu'sted peavey Dietz 
had somethin' to do with that telephone bein* 
dead!'' 

"I scarcely ever bet — against a sure thing," 
answered Bret dryly. 



CHAPTER VI 

DUMPING DOWN FOR A BREAK-UP 

It was no time for bets or regrets; it was 
time for quick thinking, plans for inmiediate 
action. 

In Bret's mind there began to crystallize a 
vague idea he had juggled with for some 
months and which had presented itself to 
him witii greater emphasis during the day. 
Hitherto he had rather smiled at the idea as 
impracticable but, like a good lawyer, he had 
held it in reserve, for possible use in rebuttal. 
Now^ the opportunity to try it out, the neces- 
sity rather, made it loom as a daring solution 
of the fix that the dumping of Hardackers* 
logs had put him in. 

It was late March and thawing, but not 
even the most optimistic timber-jack would 
have banked on this thaw as the one which 
should loosen the streams and woods of the 
lingering clutch of winter. There was the 
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threat of rain in the air but it was more likely 
to turn to snow and the wind would probably 
shift from southeast clear around to north- 
west before many days. There would be a 
hard freeze before the jBnal thaw. 

The Hardackers had taken a long chance 
themselves, in dumping their logs on ice. 
They should have held them on shore, in 
decks, until the ice started to break up. But 
there they were, they would be blocking the 
river when the thaw did come. Bret must 
hold up his drive until Hardackers* got away 
with theirs. 

"Smiddy,** said Bret, after a long silence, 
"we'll start dumping our stuff on the ice to- 
morrow." 

"Sufferin' shad!" exclaimed Smiddy, 
thereby blowing a cloud of ashes out of his 
pipe-bowl and causing himself to sneeze and 
water at the eyes. 

"But I want you to smash 'em through the 
ice," went on Bret. "And I think we can rig 
a gadget that will do it If the donkey-crane 
isn't high enough — ^how about using a Jim- 
pole to lift the logs up and chuck them into 
the river, instead of hauUng them out on the 
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bank? The way you do, down at the mill, 
when the drive is in?" 

"Molderin* mackerel!" was Smiddy's trib- 
ute to this idea, but his surprise was, quite 
apparently, less dubious. 

"Chuck 'em out on the ice from a Jim-pole 
sling, twenty feet high, and it will smash the 
ice up, won't it?" 

•*ril say so — ^if we can rig the gadget." 

"You know you can rig it, Smiddy," grinned 
Bret "And string a double boom across the 
river, from this side to the cove, below the 
beaver-dam. Smash the ice and pile the 
timber deep. Don't let it spread too far up- 
stream. Keep it close to the boom and close- 
packed. Make a jam of it. Bury your first 
layer under another and keep burying it. 
Crowd as much as you can on to the ice before 
you start dropping it from the Jim-pole and 
when the ice cracks the stuff will sink instead 
of floating down-river." 

"Yeah, I get you. Guess we can rig the Jim- 
pole and smash the ice and stack up a jam — 
but what's the big idee?" 

"Well— after that it will be up to the 
weather, Smiddy, If it freezes hard enough 
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we'll be sure of having a good tight jam. 
And a frozen jam, held by double-booms, 
piled up from the bottom of the river to the 
top—'' 

"Will make a dam!" yelped Smiddy, "an* 
dry the Roving River up and keep Hard- 
ackers' logs from floating out. I get you like a 
megaphone. Say, you've been takin' a tip 
from them beavers, ain't you?" 

"Well — we'll have to work like beavers, be- 
ginning to-morrow," chuckled Rret, "to ac- 
complish what we want to do." 

Smiddy asked no more questions : he lapsed 
into a smoky study and it was long past mid-^ 
night before he and Bret got to sleep. 

In the morning Smiddy rallied the entire 
crew of thirty men to the log-decks. The 
hemlock and spruce were piled up in huge 
decks along the bank, starting a few hundred 
feet from camp and stretching up-stream to a 
point about opposite the beaver-dam. Mil- 
lions of feet of pulp-wood lay in those huge 
piles waiting for the break-up, to be sent 
down-river to the mills and turned into pulp. 

Under Smiddy's direction most of the gang 
got busy placing long skids from the foot of 
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each pile, down the bank, and out on to the 
ice. Another squad scoured the woods for 
a tree tall enough and big and straight enough 
to make a Jim-pole. The skids laid, the men 
began dumping the decks. The logs rolled 
and bounded and sUd down the steep incline 
and skittered out on to the ice where some of 
the men rolled them farther along, until a 
layer of timber covered the whole surface of 
the river from bank to bank. This layer 
extended up-river from the strong booms 
which were laid on the ice and anchored at 
each end with heavy steel wire cables. The 
skids were then raised and laid across the top 
of the log-layer, stretching to mid-stream. 

Fortunately the bank was high and the 
force of gravity did the part of hundreds of 
horse-power. The ice was thick and strong. 
Four layers of logs were laid, forming a heavy 
flooring a hundred feet wide before there 
began to appear cracks in the ice and a break 
seemed imminent. 

Smiddy had the Jim-pole ready to be 
hoisted, on the morning of the second day. 
It was a spruce pole forty feet long, a foot 
and a half in diameter at the base and taper- 
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ing gradually to six inches in diameter at the 
top. This was planted in a deep hole close to 
the river's edge and tilted at a sUght angle 
so that its top hung ten feet over the river. 
Strong rope guys held it in place. A pulley 
at the top and another a few feet above the 
ground, fastened to the pole, an inch rope 
terminating in a strong chain doubled to form 
a sling, and an ingenious tripping device, 
something like a hay-fork trip, completed the 
machine. The donkey-engine furnished the 
power. 

The chain was drawn back to a log-pile, 
looped around the ends of a big log, the en- 
gine started and soon a log swung and twirled 
out over the river. Smiddy pulled the trip- 
rope and the log crashed down from a height 
of twenty feet upon its brethren below. 

The hollow booming sound of log upon log 
and of cracking ice resounded through the 
forest and up- and down-river. It was not 
long before the strange operations of 
Smiddy's gang attracted spectators. They 
came from down-river, on the opposite bank, 
scouts from Hardackers' camp — and when 
they appeared Smiddy's satisfaction was 
wonderful to behold. 
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For three days the dumping continued and 
Smiddy worked early and late with an enthu- 
siasm that communicated to the men and 
warmed Bret's heart The scheme worked to 
perfection. Only a few times did the rude 
catapult of the Jim-pole hurl its huge wooden 
missile out on to the ice before the ice broke 
and the heavy weight of the layers of timber 
already upon it began to sink down into the 
river. 

Smiddy stationed men at the west end of 
his boom to prevent any tampering with the 
cables. He stood by the Jim-pole, hour after 
hour, and watched the hurtling timber batter 
the layers of logs into a jumbled mass, down, 
down, down to the bottom of the stream. 

The force of the current helped them. It 
jammed the mass tighter. Before the week 
was out there lay in the Roving River a jam 
that reached from bottom to surface, solid 
timber, log upon log, criss-crossed, rip- 
rapped, tangled, some of them standing up- 
right like piles, in other places so interlocked 
that old rivermen shook their heads and pre- 
dicted that this was a jam tliat could never 
be broken ; it would hang there all summer. 

Bret had not confided all his plan to 
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Smiddy, but he was well aware that the fore- 
man had shrewdly guessed his ultimate pur- 
pose. The men, being more in the dark, be- 
gan to grumble, after the first excitement of 
the novel work of deliberately creating a jam 
had worn ofif. Bret countered their uneasi- 
ness by increasing their wages and he prom- 
ised a bonus to every man who would stay on 
the job and work faithfully until they floated 
the logs into the mill-pond at Kewanto. As 
an argument this was more eloquent than 
anything "the young boss** might have said. 
It helped to curb the growing restlessness 
of the timber-jacks who were becoming in- 
fected with the annual epidemic, spring fever, 
and who ached to be off with the drive. 

In the midst of this feverish activity Bret 
found time to think of Rondeau and Sue. He 
asked Smiddy about the trapper's history and 
Smiddy, who was always ready to spin a yarn, 
lighted up his corn-cob one evening and 
droned out a musical tale. 

Bret did not ask questions during Smiddy*s 
monotonous sing-song. He had learned that 
any interruption of Smiddy's smooth flow- 
ing language produced in Smiddy a state of 
mind something like stupidity and a great 
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deal more like obstinacy. He could not and 
would not try to pin himself down to such 
harsh things as names, dates and authorities. 
But, out of the yam he spun, Bret selected 
the elements that seemed most probable, sep- 
arating fact from adornment. He had learned 
how to analyze Smiddy*s epics and pan out 
the precious metal. 

**Why Bemie Rondeau, he come down from 
Ontario when he was a dashing young limb 
of a Canuck," Smiddj^' began. "Like a good 
many others of them Canucks from north of 
the line he brung a squaw wife with him. 
Anyways she was mostly Indian, Ottawa, I 
guess. In them days a squaw-man wa*n't 
looked down on, a-tall. Not even so much 
as he is now, which ain*t so much in these 
parts. 

•*Rondeau built hisself a cabin. He picked 
out the finest homestead site in the woods — 
youVe seen it. Loon Lake ledge. Which 
shows he had the stuff in him, when he was 
young. Ordinary, the habitant runs up a slab 
shack in a swamp and it's some shack. One 
room for cooking eatin* an* sleepin'. 

•*Loon Lake wa'n't such a lonely place in 
them times, either. The Indian used to come 
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of Indian clothes and trinkets. This Peter 
Longhair is his son. And there's a likely 
young buck! Ambitious cuss, for an Indian. 
Always hanging around Rondeau's cabin 
trying to get wise to the ways of white men 
and their game. 

"And how Peter loves Jim Dietz — I don't 
think 1 Why, I guess he'd as lief shoot him as 
look at him. Glad you got him hired; he'll 
put a stiff upper lip on to the measley bucks 
we got in the crew. They was beginning to 
get scared about Dietz, when Peter come. 
Darn his hide! Dietz I mean." 

Smiddy's tale had run out, it was evident, 
from the jerky exclamations with which he 
drew a cUmax. 

Smiddy rambled oflf into another story, but 
he interrupted himself in the midst of it. 
Somebody asked Rondeau, onct," he said, 
whether the girl wa'n't the daughter of the 
woman who died. Humph! They say Ron« 
deau looked as if he'd seen the ghost of his 
worst enemy; he was mad and he was scared, 
all to onct. *Dat wan, she's Rondeau's Sue, 
don' forget dat!' was all he said, and that 
settled it." 
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CHAPTER VII 

PIERRE, THE TROUBLE MAN 

Sunday morning, at the end of a week of 
grueling work, broke gray and cloudy, with 
a drizzle of rain. The temperature had hung 
around the freezing mark for the past three 
days, but with little promise of a hard freeze- 
up and there were but a few days left in 
March. Peter Longhair, returning from an 
excursion up to Loon Lake ledge told Bret 
that the ice on the lake showed acute signs 
of weakening. It had begun to heave and 
crack. 

In mid-morning Bret and Smiddy followed 
the telephone line down-river, seeking the 
break. They found it within a mile from 
camp. The wire had been cut. Not only 
that, some two hundred yards of it had been 
stolen. There were no tracks in the snow to 
indicate the presence of a wire thief. How- 
ever, Smiddy pointed out a stretch of bare ice, 
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along the east bank, where it would have been 
possible for men to stand and reach up with 
pike-poles to the low hung wire, which was 
strung on trees. 

There was but one reason for such vandal- 
ism, the desire to prevent communication 
between Bret's camp and Kewanto. Smiddy 
was profanely eager to invade Hardackers' 
camp in search of the missing length of wire 
but Bret restrained him. 

They'll only laugh at us, Smiddy," he said. 
If they did take it they disposed of it where 
we won't find it. We might start a fight, but 
with two of us against forty it wouldn't be 
interesting for very long. And I'm not so 
heart-broken over the telephone that I want 
to let thenr know we're anxious. Later, if 
it becomes necessary, I'll take a trip to Ke- 
wanto — ^but I don't think it will be necessary." 

However, that day the rain thickened, and 
by nightfall the river was a shallow lake with 
an ice bottom. The camp clearing was a muck 
hole. Nearly an inch of rain fell during the 
night. It rained steadily and in the morning 
the timber-jacks robbed Mealey, the cook, of 
all the tallow they could lay their hands on. 
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to grease their boots. They grumbled at the 
weather but they worked cheerfully. 

Peter Longhair was detailed as "straw 
boss** over the half-dozen Indians in the crew. 
Under his authority the lazy young bucks 
worked with astonishing vigor and they ap- 
peared to have lost their apprehension that 
Dietz would make trouble for them if they did 
not return to the reservation. Bret gave. 
Peter a bunk in his own sleeping-shack and 
the Indian spent hours silently listening to 
the talk between Bret and Smiddy. 

He seldom offered a word, but when he 
heard of the stolen telephone wire he dis- 
played an interest which was only matched 
by his brief but illuminating observations 
concerning the Roving River and its shifty 
character. He said nothing at all about his 
plans, but on Thursday evening when the 
continued rain and moderate temperature had 
about decided Bret he must take the trip to 
Kewanto, Peter slipped silently out the door 
without a word of explanation for his leaving. 

It had rained steadily for four days. The 
snow in the woods was a soggy mass. Be- 
low the booms and the jam the ice of the river 
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was beginning to break up. Smiddy had been 
urging Bret not to attempt the trip to Ke- 
wanto. The forest trails would be in terrible 
condition, unfit for travel on snow-shoes and 
almost impossible without them. 

Peter's silent departure was not an un- 
usual thing. He was in the habit of leaving 
camp at dusk to go up to Loon Lake ledge, 
returning early in the morning to work. 
He had brought from Rondeau's cabin several 
gifts for Bret, a block of maple sugar, a pair 
of soft buckskin gloves, a mess of fish caught 
through the ice, all of them "for M*sieu' Lee- 
o-nar', frien' of our own," he quoted Rondeau 
as saying. 

Smiddy, however, appeared to be puzzled 
by Peter's departure. "Wonder where Chief 
Longlocks is going this night," he said. "Bad 
night for a trip up the lake. He acted as if 
he'd just remembered something he'd forgot 
Hard to figger out them Indians." 

Peter returned in the dawn. He was drag- 
ging behind him a long section of telephone 
wire. He had dug it out of a snow-bank 
along the west bank of the river. 

He brought, also, the information that Jim 
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Dietz had left Hardackers' camp for a trip 
down-river. 

Smiddy seized upon the wire and, straight- 
ening it out, paced off its length. And then he 
swore. 

"D — it all, Peter, ifs only half what's miss- 
ing! And it won't stretch. Howsumever, you 
wait! I've got a trick up my sleeve. Been 
saving hay-wire all winter. I don't know 
what for, except to mend harness. We'll 
see—" 

But even the salvaged hay-wire was not 
enough to bridge the gap. It proved only 
another exasperation and Bret decided to 
end the suspense by starting for Kewanto the 
next day. 

Bret wanted to get a look at the old drive- 
rights agreement and secure a map of the 
Roving River region. Dietz's reported depart- 
ure, ostensibly for the county-seat, made Bret 
anxious. 

The river, below the close-packed, boom- 
held jam, was now practically clear of ice, 
with only a few hanging strips along the 
banks. Water poured through and over the 
jam and flowed across the boom, which vi- 
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Bret was at the boom before daylight 
launching a bateau when he heard a shout 
and, peering up-river, through the mist, he 
saw Rondeau paddling a log canoe through 
the loose field of timber which floated 
against the boom. The trapper piloted his 
teetery craft as close as he could get, greeting 
Bret with a cherry hail. 

**Bo'jou\ M'sieu' Lee-o-nar'. I'm on de way 
to Kewanto after dose license. Mebbe you 
wan' to sen' some lettaire down to town. 
Ferhap' you got somet'ing you weesh me to 
breeng back up. Mebbe you gon' down- 
rivaire you' ownse'f ," he finished as he caught 
sight of the bateau. 

I was — ^but not now," laughed Bret. 
Glad to see you and to see you on your way. 
If you're going, I'll stay at home, if you'll 
undertake one or two errands for me." 

''Ba! Su't'ing!" cried Rondeau. "Also, I 
weesh to ask you, keep wan eye look up de 
lake on de ledge. My Sue, she's all alone up 
dere, and I'm gone for two, t'rcQ day, mebbe 
more. All she's got for companee is big black 
bear in his hole. Well, my Sue she can tak* 
care herse'f pref well. Onlee, she's lak to 
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shoot wit* de gun and she ain't got no license 
yet. Well, you know all about dat Dietz!'* 

"Yes, indeed,'* agreed Bret, with an em- 
phasis that seemed to startle Rondeau. 
"You'll be the one to watch out for him," 
Bret hastened to add, "for he has just 
started down the river himself. Watch out 
he doesn't meet you, coming down, for he 
is on his way back." 

Rondeau laughed and swaggered a bit as 
he professed total indifference to the warden, 
as far as his own safety was concerned. 
Bret felt that Rondeau's attitude was sincere 
and that it was for Sue's sake only that he 
feared and hated the warden. 

"I'll be doing some work up near the lake, 
at the outlet," Brdt said, promising to keep 
w^atch on Loon Lake ledge. "You see, I'm 
building a sort of dam here, to see how high 
the water would have to go to overflow the 
old beaver-dam. Hardackers' hung me up but 
now they're jammed themselves and can't 
seem to get a head of water — ^f or some reason. 
By the way. Rondeau, what do you know 
about the construction of that beaver-dam, 
across the West Fork?" 
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*'M*dieuI Dat's wan de fines' dams evaire 
I see!'* ejaculated the trapped. "Built so 
strong de game warden, who didn't spen' so 
moch tam up here, dose days, he don' care 
to try to bus' him up, lak he ought to do. 
He's leave dat dam ontil she got so big she 
start de whole rivaire run dis way. Me, I 
don' care about dat, 'cause I've got high an* 
dry place up on de ledge. It's make bettaire 
fishin' in de lake, also. Bimby de warden 
don' even try to bus' him up and so she stick 
dere." 

"They didn't use dynamite a great deal in 
those days," ventured Bret. 

**Pas du tout! It was always black pow- 
der," replied Rondeau. "But it gon' tak all 
de powder dis side of Bay Verte to blow up 
dat dam. And, bimby, dose beaver all go 
way, but de dam stick on de rivaire. Dere 
come big high water, wan spring, and help 
build de dam up more. She's got twenty 
feet t'ick, I guess." 

"Thicker than that in some places," re- 
marked Bret, "I've measured it" 

They could begin to see the outlines of the 
rounding mound, built by the busy little ma- 
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sons. The morning mists were rising from the 
river. Bret regarded the dam thoughtfully. 

"I need at least fifty pounds of dynamite. 

Rondeau," he said. **Do you think you could 

* bring it up in your dug-out? Yes, I could use 

twice that amount but it would be too heavy 

a load for you.'* 

**Mais, sur* fing I can bring fifty poun*!*' 
agreed Rondeau heartily. "Ha ! You fink you 
wan' to see de inside of dat beaver-dam, eh?" 

Rondeau winked and chuckled as he spoke. 
Bret smiled. "Well, it occurred to me," he 
said, "that since the game wardens didn't 
trouble to remove the dam, perhaps the state 
fish and game commission would appreciate 
my doing it for them. They don't like bea- 
ver-dams. And I'd like to do it, anyway, as 
a favor to our friend, Jim Dietz. He probably 
has overlooked the fact that it's his duty to re- 
move that obstruction to the natural flow of 
the Roving River. Anyway, just now that 
Hardackers' logs are stacked up in this chan- 
nel. I imagine Dietz has gone down to Ke- 
wanto on some matter connected with his 
interests in the logging business. It may be 
that he has thought of dynamite — not to blow 
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up a beaver-dam but possibly to blow up a 
log-jam." 

Rondeau chuckled in appreciation of Bret's 
dry humor and then bawled out a greeting 
to Peter Longhair who, with the rest of the 
gang, had emerged from the bunk-houses. 
The Indian came to the boom and greeted 
Rondeau in the odd patois which he and Sue 
had used up at the cabin. Canuck and Indian 
had a long talk. Bret made out that Rondeau 
was cautioning Peter to be on watch for Dietz 
and that the Indian was inviting himself to 
go along with Rondeau. 

A compromise of some sort was effected. 
Rondeau appeared to be explaining what it 
was about when he spoke to Bret again. 

"Me, I'm gon' to get somet'ing for my Sue," 
he said with the air of an amateur Santa 
Claus. "Wen I go to de court-house for de 
hunt' license Fm gon' get wan dose — w'at 
you call him — steefkat. My Sue, mebbe she's 
w^an' to get himse'f marry, eh? She's got to 
have wan steefkat. Dat's w'at de good pere^ 
on de reserve, toF her, wan tam, w'en she's 
gon' be baptise. She's always ask me to get 
him for her. Me, I don' need to boder for 
dose papier for my ownse'f ." 
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He shrugged as if to express his utter dis- 
regard for the red tape of civilization — per- 
haps it was mere ignorance. 

"But, dose leetle gal, dey got to have all de 
papiers an* everyt'ing, nowday. Sue, she's 
got to have wan steefkat or she can't be 
happy. Pierre, he say same t'ing also. He 
say de Pere Jesuite oblige dat she have 
steefkat. Dat's all come from sen' dose 
leetle gal to school, eh?" 

Bret agiieed, but with a strange cold appre- 
hension in his heart. "Naturally she would 
need a certificate if she were going to be mar- 
ried," said Bret. "Sometimes they call it a 
license. Rondeau." 

**Baggar! Den she's got to have two 
license' — one for hunt an' other for get 
marry, eh?" 

He seemed to regard this as a great joke. 
Peter Longhair, on the other hand, appeared 
to take the business with tremendous serious- 
ness. 

Bret could not doubt, in the face of this 
seriousness and Rondeau's childlike glee, that 
Rondeau was to get a marriage license for 
Sue — and who else? For Peter? 

Bret was on the point of asking Rondeau 
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the blunt question but the query died on his 
tongue. After all, it was none of his busi- 
ness. Here ^^s the solution — ^it had come 
more swiftly than he had dreamed — of the 
problem of Rondeau's Sue and her Indian 
admirer. And Bret had resolved to stick to 
generalities in the consideration of such 
problems. 

Sue and Peter, children of the wilds, were 
anxious to observe the letter of the law of 
civilization, it appeared. And who could 
criticize their choice? But what of that other 
law, the inunutable barrier of race? After 
all, Bret had to admit — they would probably 
be very happy. And Rondeau acquiesced in 
the arrangemenL He must know what he 
was doing — for she was *^ondeau's Sue." 

•*rm sure youTl do whatever is best for 
Sue,** Bret remarked formally, at length. 

He gave Rondeau an order on the Leonard 
Conqiany for dynamite and handed the trap- 
per a packet of mail which included a per- 
sonal letter to Robert Leonard, giving a 
sketchy explanation of the situation in camp 
and along the river, and asking for an exact 
copy of the old agreement between the Leour- 
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ards and the Hardackers and the map that 
accompanied it 

Rondeau was oflf on the tawny flood of 
the Roving River, an old uoyageiir song on 
his lips, his paddle flashing in and out of the 
boiling current, sending his log canoe swiftly 
down-stream. Bret stood on the boom and 
watched him and then he turned his face to- 
ward Loon Lake. His lips were set in lines 
of pain. 

•Toor little Sue!'* he muttered, "I do hope 
you're going to be happy, but — ** 

He regarded Peter standing at the end of 
the boom, his arms folded across his beaded 
vest, a symbol of his tribal aristocracy — and 
a badge of the blood which is red. And then 
Bret thought of Dietz — and he added, under 
his breath: "At any rate, you're going to be 
safe from such as he, little Sue." 



CHAPTER VIII 



SINGING SMIDDY's DILEMMA 



EIarly that evening Peter Longhair again 
slipped quietly out of camp. He did not go 
up toward Loon Lake — for Bret watched him. 
He vanished in the darkness, down-river. 
He took his rifle with him. Bret commented 
on it to Smiddy. 

**Um» hum !** grunted the usually loquacious 
foreman. **Um, hum! Gone on picket duty, 
I reckon, to see that Dietz don*t slip up to 
the lake in the night.'* 

Smiddy was deeply absorbed in some diflB- 
cult pixxblem of his own, it seemed. He was 
thinking to himself, instead of aloud as 
usual, but at length it came out, as Bret in- 
quired the reason for this unwonted preoc- 
cupation* 

^^Dvnanule !** responded Smiddv. "rm trv- 
ing to nonember 'n-here it 'was I cached that 
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hundred pounds we had. By gorry, I can't 
locate it!" 

He explained further and at length that he 
had first placed the dynamite in the camp 
tool-house but had removed it later, because 
"some one was always blundering 'round" 
after a spare peavey or an ax-head or some- 
thing and Smiddy feared it might be touched 
off accidentally or that some of it might 
even be stolen. He recalled the first transfer, 
to the stables, where he had hidden it behind 
a stack of baled hay. The hay was gradually 
removed to feed the horses, however, and 
Smiddy remembered dimty, he said, giving 
orders to some one to shift the stuff to another 
place — ^who it was he had ordered and where 
he had ordered it placed he could not 
recollect. 

"The dam' stuff is somewheres in camp," 
declared Smiddy in helpless disgust. "Mebbe 
Tm sitting on it now, for all I know. But I 
I can't turn it up, nowheres." 

"It's got to be turned up within four days," 
commented Bret quietly, "because we've got 
to use it, every stick of it, when Rondeau 
gets back with the new supply." 
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"I'll keel-haul every man-jack in camp to- 
morrow and find out," declared Smiddy. 
"Dam my pesky head! Now where's my 
pipe?" 

Smiddy had mislaid his favorite corn-cob. 
He moped around the bunk-house for nearly 
an hour before he laid his hands on it- 
tucked securely under his pillow in his bunk, 
where he had put it so it would not get lost 

The missing dynamite was a serious matter. 
It became more serious, in the next twenty- 
four hours, when thorough ransacking of 
every comer in the camp failed to produce 
it and roll-call of the gang did not bring out 
the information Smiddy sought. Every one 
declared that Smiddy himself had assumed 
entire charge of the stuff, no one had been 
ordered to remove it from the stables. A 
teamster offered the information that he had 
seen Smiddy lug a box out of the hay-room, 
but when that was and where he had taken it, 
Smiddy could not tell. 

"Well, I guess I must 'a' been walking in my 
sleep,'* he said moodily, at the end of the 
second day of the fruitless search. 

"You've questioned every man?" inquired 
Bret patiently. 
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•TEvery timber-jack, sawyer, swamper, 
chopper, driver and Indian — except — except 
Peter Longhair, by jing! He hasn't showed 
up since night before last! Or, is he back 
now?- 

Smiddy paged the bunk-houses, the stables 
and the skid-waj^s but Peter had not ap- 
peared. And with this both Smiddy and Bret 
began to regard Peter's long absence in a 
serious light Not that th^ beUeved he had 
taken the d3rnamite, but because his con* 
tinued absence was mysteriously unusuaL 

•^Well, Smiddy," remarked Bret, •*it looks 
as if rd haye to take that trip to Kewanto, 
after aU." 

Snaiddy could not excoriate himself suffi* 
ciently in his ample English and so borrowed 
from the Canuck patios. Bret soothed him. 

•^eep thinking— but not so loud,** he ad- 
vised. •*Go to sleep thinking. It may turn 
up that way— if you were walking in your 
sleep when you hid it,** he finished, with a 
cliiickle. 

•*Well, I am't so dam sure that's a joke, 
after all," mourned Smiddy. •^Anyway I 
must 'a* been sleeping in my x^-^Uj^ »» 
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Smiddy went to sleep, muttering — thinking 
aloud still — ^but Bret sat up, sleepless and 
\^dth his brain working fast, against his will. 
It was not so much the problem of the missing 
explosive that kept him wakeful, as the mys- 
tery of the missing Indian — ^and the thought 
of the girl, alone in the cabin at the head of 
Loon Lake, the child-woman — and the steef- 
kat she had asked Rondeau to get for her at 
Kewanto. 

It was neariy midnight when Bret did turn 
in and he lay in his bunk in the darkness, 
with his eyes wide open, still unable to sleep. 
His brain raced on, thinking, thinking. And 
it was never of his own inumediate problem, 
his trouble with the Hardackers and the gi- 
gantic endeavor he must make if he were to 
beat them at their game. Something else had 
got him. It was something that came out of 
the great silence of the forest, a cry of a for- 
gotten, disregarded people, an appeal for 
help, for justice. Bret Leonard the lumber- 
man was submerged, for the UQUce, in Bret 
Leonard the humanitarian — and in this mood 
it was with the mind of a lawyer that he 
reasoned. 
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There must be something that could be 
done, and done quickly, for these people of 
the great woods. Some one who understood 
them and loved them must carry their appeal 
to the powers that govern, to those who make 
and unmake the laws. Who could it be? Who 
was qualified? Bernie Rondeau? The ques- 
tion answered itseK in the diminutive of 
Rondeau's Christian name. He was "Bernie" 
instead of "Bernard" ; a lovable, good-natured 
gentleman of nature, but not fitted to assume 
the responsibhty of representing, in the coun- 
cils of state, these half -mute men and women 
who did not even know how to be loyal to one 
another. 

No, there must be found some one else, 
another man with enough education so that 
he could express himself plainly, one who 
would understand not only the complicated 
problems of this region but also the problems 
of a more complicated civilization. Bret 
thought of Peter Longhair. The idea was at- 
tractive. An Indian . representative in the 
legislature. Why not? Picturesque and ap- 
pealing, undoubtedly — ^but even if it were pos- 
sible for an Indian to serve, under the law, he 
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would never be elected by the people he 
sought to serve — and Peter was not the man 
for such an audacious attempt, anyway. 

No, it must be a white man. The practical 
solution appealed to the practical side of Bret 
Leonard; that was, through practical politics. 
The man who now represented the district, 
comprising the north side of Kewanto County 
and parts of two adjoining .counties, was a 
city man, a manufacturer of farm imple- 
ments. His interests were entirely urban, 
with a slight leaning toward the agricultural. 

Bret dropped to sleep at length with the 
problem unsolved, except in its rudiments. 
He saw; the way but not the man — and his 
tired brain gradually sloughed off into slum- 
ber which brought him a dream of strange 
portent. He dreamed that he was invited to 
the wedding of Rondeau's Sue and Peter 
Longhair, at the reservation mission church, 
and that he strode in and forbade the mar- 
riage, in the name of the law. 

And when he was asj^ed by the priest what 
he meant by the law, the good father cry- 
ing out that these two had complied with the 
law to the letter, Bret answered : 
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"The other law — the law that cries out that 
white and red and white and black and white 
and yellow must never niix their blood.** 

The priest repUed, with a pitying smile, 
"But what think you? That this woman is 
white?** 

It was a nightmare. A great clamor and 
confusion arose. Some one laid hands upon 
him and he was about to tear him to pieces. 
He fought back. And then he found, to his 
surprise, that he was fighting Singing Smiddy, 
who was shaking him out of his sleep. 



CHAPTER IX 

A RENDEZVOUS AT LOUD RAPIDS 

Jim Dietz, traveling up-river from Ke- 
wanto, beached his bateau at the beginning 
of the evergreen forest, on the west side of 
the Roving River. He hid the boat snugly 
under the overhang of a grass-grown bank 
and fashioned further concealment in a cun- 
ning canopy of balsam boughs which he drew 
down over the bank. Then he took up the 
difficult forest trail with the silent sureness of 
the trained woodsman. 

It was near noon and Dietz had come many 
miles. He was within a short distance of 
Hardackers' camp. He had spent two busy 
days in Kewanto, had worked late the night 
before and was breakf astless as yet, solacing 
himself with his meerschaum pipe as he jour- 
neyed. As he entered the woods, however, 
he let the pipe go out although he still re- 
tained its cold comfort between his lips. He 
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dared not light it now and leave a trail of 
smoke or pungent scent which might warn 
of his presence; the wind was blowing river- 
ward. 

Dietz confidently expected to meet Bernie 
Rondeau within an hour at Loud Rapids, a 
stretch of narrows about two miles below 
Hardackers' camp. He had started up-river 
hastily, upon receipt of a telephone message 
from camp which came shortly after dawn. 
He had been forced to abandon continuance 
of his title-searching and map-tracing in the 
office of the register of deeds, a task which 
had kept him up late the preceding evening. 
In his capacity of game warden Dietz was 
[about to attend grimly to a duty which, in 
comparison to the importance of title-search- 
ing and map-tracing, was picayune. But 
Dietz had never been accused of laxness in 
official duty, even when it was at the expense 
of business-^big business. Besides, he cal- 
culated that he would have further time when 
he returned to Kewanto. He had satisfied 
himself that the telephone line from Kewanto 
to Leonard's camp was "out of order" by 
putting in a call. 
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As he trudged through the mucky forest, 
northward, Dietz pictured himself returning 
in a more leisurely, effortless manner. He 
would be sitting in the bow of a dug-out 
canoe, his Winchester across his lap, his pipe 
lighted, a triumphant smile on his face, and 
Rondeau, the trapper, would be paddling 
with sullen unwillingness. They would be 
going down-river to appear at the county 
court. Rondeau, the trapper, would be 
trapped. 

It would be sweet revenge — and it would 
be simply justice under the law. It would 
revenge Dietz for Rondeau's political activ- 
ity. Incidentally, it would result in Rondeau 
being deprived of the right to take out a 
license for hunting, for the remainder of the 
year. This was the law. 

Dietz knew something about Rondeau's 
traveling equipment, a detail which even Rret 
Leonard, who had last talked with the trap- 
per, did not know. This was the fact that 
Rondeau's rifle lay in the bottom of his dug- 
out, under the bale of skins which the trapper 
"was taking to market. Rondeau had iDeen 
helped to portage his dug-out around Hard- 
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ackers' jam by an ostensibly friendly Canuck 
— and hence, by telephone from Hardackers* 
camp, the information had come to Dietz. 

It was almost too good to be true, to think 
that Rondeau, the wily one, should take the 
foolish chance of carrying with him a gun, 
without a license to hunt and with a bale of 
skins, some of them still fresh from the 
carcasses of muskrats and mink. It did not 
matter in the least that the rifle might not be 
loaded. Technically, Rondeau would be 
carrying firearms, and more technicaUy stiU, 
hunting without a license. Assuredly he 
would have some ammunition with him, for 
the return trip. It was enough. 

Dietz smiled as he thought of the trip down- 
river and he smiled more as he thought how 
surprised Rondeau would be. He was still 
smiling when he came within hearing of Loud 
Rapids. He slackened his steady prowl- 
ing stride as he approached the edge of the 
high bank which almost overhung the rapids. 
At its highest point the bank jutted out and 
on the very edge grew a broad-spreading, 
low-branched balsam. Below were twin 
rocks through which the river rushed and 
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through which a canoeist must guide his 
craft to shoot the white water that boiled 
and leaped down the narrows and finally 
poured over a little falls into quieter, deep- 
running water. 

Dietz kept the stream in sight; he had 
done 60 at frequent intervals as he traveled 
and he was sure that Rondeau had not 
slipped past him. He crawled cautiously out 
on the bank, made himself comfortable under 
the balsam and, thus concealed, he prepared 
for a watchful wait 

He had haK an hour. He ate a cold lunch. 
He took out a flask which was filled with a 
pale fluid resembling rather dirty water — 
but it was not water; it was "moonshine" 
whisky that Dietz had confiscated from a 
very drunk Canuck a few days before. As 
an article of trade anil barter and persuasion 
this dirty-looking fluid possessed almost 
magic properties and Dietz had tak^n it for 
this purpose, not to drink. He did not drink it 
now, but he regarded it, with his smile 
lingering. 

He lighted his pipe, after he had ascertained 
that the wind was blowing strong ,^Qough to 
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diffuse the smoke, but he sheltered the match 
wth his cap carefully; then leaned back 
against the tree with a sigh of satisfaction. 

The river roared out a monotonous song; 
the wind soughed through the evergreens 
and hummed a crooning tune. Swamp-spar- 
rows twittered and cheeped saucily their wel- 
come to coming spring. Dietz was tired; he 
had covered an incredible distance since he 
rose and it was pleasant to relax for a few 
moments. 

Dietz reviewed his plans for intercepting 
Rondeau and calculated that he had over- 
looked nothing. However, the night before, 
he had forgotten to wind his watch. This was 
not important, had he known it, for he could 
tell time by the sun to a margin of a few min- 
utes. T-he faithful watch had kept going, 
howeverj ar-long as Dietz was in action, the 
movement of his body tending to stimulate 
the almost uncoiled spring. The watch 
stopped at about the time Dietz dozed off 
into a one-eyed snooze, a cat-nap, forty winks, 
lasting but a fraction of a minute, it seemed 
to Dietz. He had his ears open ; he could 
hear the wind and the stream — and suddenly 
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the sound of wood grating on gravel roused 
Iiim. 

It was a very slight sound, but distinctive 
to his trained ears. His eyes swept the up- 
stream stretch of the river and caught only 
the glint of water. He turned and gazed 
down-stream and there was nothing in sight, 
of human shape, no canoe or bateau or log. 
Then he glanced at his watch. 

The glance told him, from where the hands 
pointed, that he had, indeed, snoozed for less 
than a minute. It had been seven minutes 
of two when he leaned against the balsam. 
It was not yet six minutes of two by the watch. 
He would still have nearly half an hour to 
wait for Bemie Rondeau. 

Dietz chuckled softly in his throat — and 
then choked his mirth, for he heard again 
the grating sound. It came from directly 
under him, close beneath the point of high 
bank on which he sat 

Parting the branches of the balsam with 
careful haste he peered down and came near 
uttering an exclamation of surprise. Ber- 
nie Rondeau, in his dug-out, had just shot 
between the twin rocks and was speeding on 
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• 

down-stream. His gay toque and familiar 
gray mackinaw left no shadow of doubt that 
it was Rondeau, despite the fact he should 
not have arrived at this point at this time. 

Dietz hesitated for a second or two. An- 
other minute and Rondeau would be through 
the narrows and in the clear. With the swift 
current to help him he could out-distance 
tlie warden, no matter how fast the latter 
might run along the bank. 

A sudden surge of anger possessed Dietz. 
He was not going to be cheated this way after 
his careful plans, his strenuous journey, his 
discomfort and his dreams of revenge. He 
brought his rifle to his shoulder and called 
out, sharply: 

"Hey, Rondeau I I've got you ! Pull ashore 
quick !'* 

But Rondeau, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, without even a backward glance, 
threw all his weight into a stroke which car- 
ried him toward mid-stream. 

It was the instinctive act of a man who from 
long life in the wilds avoids the overhang 
of a river-bank as the possible lurking place 
of foes. But, to Dietz, keyed to sudden des- 
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perate determination to get his man, seeing 
biin about to elude him. Rondeau's spurt 
was the deliberate attempt of a guilty man 
trying to escape. It brougW characteristic 
action from Dietz. THe gu^ at his shoulder 
offered him the only *po^ijbl€, immediate 
solution of the probleim; he beaded the sights 
on Rondeau : 

"Oh, you would, would yoxif^ he growled. 
•TU nick you, then^ , 

He pulled the trijiger. Dietz was sure of 
himself and his rifle and he had trained the 
sights upon the bulging muscle of Rondeau's 
right shoulder, so as to nick it, as he said, or 
"crease" it as a plainsman might say. He 
intended to render the arm useless^^-not to 
wound seriously, not to kill. ^-- ' '* 

Dietz had never tried to kill Rondeau, as 
tlie woods gossip had it. He had fired a gun 
once, when he was in a tight place and Ron- 
deau was in the role of aggressor — ^but he had 
fired in the air. This time, however, Dietz 
shot to mark — and he saw dust fly in a puff 
from Rondeau's mackinaw. His tensity 
relaxed, changed to satisfaction as he lowered 
his gun and automatically ejected the spent 
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shell, pumping another cartridge in the 
chamber. 

The next instant, however, to Dietz*s utter 
amazement. Rondeau dropped his paddle, 
swayed forward, plunged face down into the 
canoe. He had been kneeling, as he paddled, 
and he sprawled full length, floundering and 
seeming to make a desperate attempt to raise 
himself. One arm thrashed out over the side 
of the canoe and then the dug-out tilted to 
tlie left, capsized, and Rondeau slipped into 
the water. He went down without a stroke, 
disappeared from sight His paddle floated 
to the surface and bobbed along beside the 
overturned canoe. 

The canoe rocked and jiggled, clumsily, as 
if responding to undercurrents. A blanket 
spread out upon the surface as the canoe 
swung end for end, floating down-river. 

Dietz crouched on one knee, staring in 
frozen alarm at the mute tableau. He could 
not believe that Rondeau would not immedi- 
ately reappear on the surface. He could not 
comprehend how his shot could have gone 
wrong. But, as seconds passed, there was no 
sign of the uoyageur, ojoly the memory of 
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him, pitching on his face, rolling into the 
river without a struggle. It was incredible. 
There had been not even an outcry of pain. 

Fascinated, Dietz held motionless and 
watched the canoe until it began to swing 
around a bend. Then he was galvanized into 
action. He leaped up, ran back from the 
point, plunged into the woods, descending 
the steep bank of a gully he had crossed to get 
to the point, charged up the other bank, 
swearing at himself and at Rondeau. His 
dark face paled and perspiration started 
from his forehead. 

It was, perhaps, three minutes later that 
Dietz again caught sight of the dug-out, 
beached, bottom-upward on a little strip of 
gravelly shore where the current washed and 
over which trickled a narrow dribble from 
a second gully which had recently been filled 
with a roaring spring freshet. One end of the 
canoe had caught lightly on the beach and 
clung there. 

Dietz ran down the gully and seized the 
canoe by the prow, dragged it ashore, sweep- 
ing the surface of the stream as he did so, 
seeking a sign of life. All the warden's deter- 
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mined rancor against Rondeau had vanished 
since he fired that first shot, in hasty anger. 
But it was characteristic of him that he did 
not even think of the possibility of a rescue. 
He was as utterly convinced that Rondeau 
was dead, shot from behind, through the 
lungs, as he would have been had the body of 
the trapper lain before him, stark and cold. 
Dietz began making swift plans to cover his 
mistake, the unaccountable error of a hitherto 
trustworthy gun. 

His first thought was this : It must be made 
to appear that Rondeau had been fleeing from 
forest to river, pursued by the warden, who 
had fired only when the law violator was 
about to escape by means of his canoe. 

The blanket floated near the shore and 
Dietz waded in and caught it, together with 
the paddle, and dragged them upon the beach. 
A bale of furs swept by, submerged and sink- 
ing deeper, too far out for salvage. The body 
of Rondeau would not float down-stream 
faster than that, Dietz calculated. He must 
find the body, for it was necessary to arrange 
the prints of the moccasins so they would 
cross the strip of beach going toward the 
river. 
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Later he would find the rifle as a necessary 
part of the evidence he must construct Dietz 
knew only too well the reputation he had 
gained for being murderously hostile against 
Bemie Rondeau. He was acting, now, in self- 
defense, without a qualm. 

Dietz paused, after he had got the paddle, 
to collect himself. He could see very clearly 
iiere, for the river was shallow near shore, 
although the current swept in. Sooner or 
later the current would drag Rondeau's body 
this way. 

The warden stiU held his pipe in his teeth 
and he craved a few puflfs of smoke to steady 
his nerves. He refilled the bowl, then cupped 
his hands close to his gun-barrel, which he 
supported against his arm^ to shield the flame 
of the match from the wind. He stooped, to 
thrust the pipe into the shelter — ^and his 
glance froze to a footprint in the wet sand 
of the beach, right at the water's edge. 

It was the print of a moccasined f oot-^-or at 
least of one who wore soft-soled shoe-packs. 
And the footprint pointed away from the 
river toward the gully. 

The blaze of the match burned, unheeded. 
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into Dietz's fingers as he regarded tliis fresh 
sign. He knew it was absolutely fresh be- 
cause he was a woodsman and he saw that 
the lapping little waves from the river had 
not yet had time to fill the depression with 
water. 

Rondeau? 

No man could have stayed under as long as 
that and live; no man could have swmn as far 
as that under water. There was but one con- 
clusion for Dietz to arrive at, and that was 
that he had been trailed through the woods 
by some one who either sought evidence 
against him or who believed he was out to kill 
Rondeau. It did not matter which motive, 
either one was alarming. Dietz's neck 
muscles seemed to stiffen as he lifted his 
head from regarding the footprint and turned 
his gaze toward the woods. 

There came the crack of a rifle! 

A bullet spatted against the metal and 
Dietz's gun was knocked flat on the ground, 
as if the butt had been kicked or struck with 
a club. And, as the gun whirled to the sand, 
it spat flame. 



CHAPTER X 



A FOREST NEMESIS 



DiETz's forehead knotted in a painful 
spasm as he realized, on the instant, that the 
bullet which had struck his gun, if it had been 
fired a second earlier, as he bent over, would 
have sent the ball from his own rifle plow- 
ing into his brain* That meant something — 
and it brought action. In a flash Dietz 
grabbed up his gun and his fingers sought the 
hammer — ^but he could not work it. A glance 
told him that the bullet that had knocked the 
gun from his hands had struck the point of 
the hammer, twisting it sidewise and, at the 
same time, exploding the cartridge. The 
mechanism was jammed; he was as effec- 
tively disarmed as if the rifle were at the bot- 
tom of the river. 

Worse than that; clever shot that he was, 
Dietz felt that this was no accident. That 
shot had been timed and drawn fine. Who- 
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ever had fired it had intended to disarm him. 
His chance to bluff at having an unharmed 
weapon was gone. 

"He could have killed me but he chose not 
to !*' was his conclusion, and the thought and 
his own responsive egotism calmed him. 

The man had not dared to kill him, that was 
his behef. He was deterred by respect for 
or fear of authority, the authority that the 
warden represented. 

Dietz took his time. He rose from his 
crouching position and faced the forest 
boldly. He could see nothing. The shadows 
of the thick-growing evergreen were impene- 
trable. Nothing stirred to betray the spot 
from whence that unerring bullet had sped. 
There was only the soft movement of wind- 
swayed branches, not a crackle of twig nor 
sound of foot sucking out of the muck. He 
took a step toward the gully, his face assum- 
ing the expression of one who has right and 
justice with him, stem with the assurance 
of authority. He was again the unyielding 
officer of the law, bent on duty. He moved 
his hand toward his pipe, to remove it and 
call out a command — ^but the pipe was 
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splintered in his face as another shot rang out 
The bowl was shattered to bits, fragments 
striking him and leaving only the stub of the 
stem in his teeth. He spat that out, recoiling, 
his features convulsed and his face a peculiar 
milky white. As if in obedience to a com- 
mand he stepped backward, toward the canoe. 

The second shot was plainly a warning and 
an order. It meant that he must go no nearer 
to the tree-line. He took two steps back- 
ward. Nothing happened. A third and still 
no shot, another and another, until his heels 
struck the dug-out He hesitated, then. 

A third shot rang out, striking the water 
in mid-stream and skittering across. 

Dietz understood, plainly. He reached for 
the paddle, holding his rifle in one hand still, 
but was forced to drop both gun and paddle 
to drag the dug-out on the beach, overturn 
it, drain it and launch it right side up. He 
placed the paddle in the boat and reached for 
his gun but a shot kicked up the sand near the 
butt and he did not touch the weapon; he 
climbed into the canoe. 

He was strung up now to frightful tension. 
Ills muscles were cramped as if held in the 
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grip of a chill. His mouth was dry and his 
fingers were clumsy. His unseen dictator 
seemed to send out to him, between shots, 
mysterious, silent waves of paralyzing threat. 
Dietz had tried to speak several times but his 
throat contracted and choked off the sound 
or else a shot cut him short He longed to 
hear a voice, found himself straining his 
ears for the first possible whisper from shore; 
even anxious to hear another report from the 
gun. He expected them now, was eager to 
hear them. For the explosion of that invisi- 
ble rifle was the only suggestion of humanity, 
in the midst of a great lonely wilderness, a 
hostile wilderness which he could not under- 
stand, for the first Ume in his career. 

Dietz was far from being a coward; he 
had faced danger and even death too many 
times to be accused of that. But he had never 
faced the unseen, the unknown, the myste- 
rious, like this. Every woodsman, born or 
trained, has his little superstitions and fears 
which he can not evade. They are as inevit- 
able to one who maizes the great woods his 
home as the householder's ever-present fear 
of the midnight marauder of the city streets. 
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Jim Dietz, self-centered, ruthless, even 
phlegmatic with the habit of his race, had 
always felt that death would come to him, 
when it did come, out of the dark forests in 
which he prowled. His father, many years 
ago, had met death in the Black Forest, in the 
old country. Dietz's superstitious fatalism 
was partly an inheritance. Yet, he fought 
against it and found courage to raise his 
paddle nonchalantly and shove the canoe out- 
stream. 

Apparently he did not turn the bow down- 
river quickly enough to suit the rifleman 
ashore, that unseen avenger of Rondeau. 
The shot that came whining across the river, 
behind Dietz, hastened his turning. Headed 
down-stream Dietz began to paddle steadily, 
and unconsciously he increased his stroke 
iwith nervousness. A shot warned him, strik- 
ing close to the prow of the dug-out, not to 
go too fast But when he lagged, another shot 
close behind him stimulated his efforts. 

After a few moments Dietz began trying 
to analyze the situation. He had two things 
to fear, death from a bullet when this dic- 
tator should choose, or arrest on the charge 
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of murder. He had seen Rondeau roll into 
the river a dying man, or so badly wounded, 
at any rate that he did not swim a stroke. 
Either the shot or the river must have brought 
the end. The body had not appeared, but 
whoever it was behind that unseen, unerring 
rifle in the woods, must have witnessed the 
whole occurrence. Either he had trailed 
Dietz or had been guarding Rondeau. Per- 
haps it was the lighting of his pipe, under 
the balsam, that had been his undoing, per- 
haps that wink of sleep. 

A shot warned him he had increased his 
stroke too greatly. He rested, and automat- 
ically fished out his watch. His astonished 
eyes refused to believe the hands. They 
showed him that it was still a little less than 
six minutes of two! Then he saw that the 
second hand was still and, twisting the stem, 
knew what had happened, that he had neg- 
lected to wind it, the night before, and that 
it had betrayed him as he slept. 

It was a bitter realization for Dietz to know 
that all his careful plans for success had been 
thwarted by a bit of a time-piece upon which 
he had relied — and then, a rifle which had 
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never failed him had gone wrong. He began 
to feel an enervating helplessness; his po- 
sition, in mid-river, unarmed and at the 
mercy of a rifleman, increased the feeling. 
It was as if he were stripped naked, a moving 
target for a vengeful enemy who chose to 
torture him thus. And then a desperate plan 
began to take shape in his mind. 

Imperceptibly he began to slide the canoe 
sidewise with the Indian stroke, the handle 
of his paddle braced against the thick of his 
thiunb, which pressed against the gunwale 
of the dug-out and gave him a silent, padded 
purchase for the thrust of the paddle-blade 
against water. It was as if the current were 
swerving the canoe away from the west side 
of the stream — ^but a shot prompted him to 
shift his paddle to the other side, and, as he 
lifted it, another shot shattered it in his hands, 
leaving his fingers niunbed with the shock. 
The useless blade fell into the bottom of the 
canoe while the handle dropped from his 
hands into the river. 

He was stripped of everything that lent 
him even a hint of resourcefulness and dig- 
nity. His cloak of authority had been sheared 
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from him, entire. Indeed, the loss of his rifle 
had gone a long way toward robbing him of 
the confidence of constituted authority. 
Dietz had always enforced his commands and 
demands in the woods at the point of a gun. 
The shattering of his pipe had removed even 
this trif Ung mechanical means for an affecta- 
tion of nonchalance and the loss of the paddle 
left him without a straw of defense. To be 
sure, he was still able to maneuver the canoe 
in a sort of way ; he could guide it by leaning 
on one side, then the other, but there was 
little hope of forcing it any farther from the 
rifleman on the west bank. The river flowed 
straight south for nearly a mile, deep and 
swift from bank to bank. Warily he leaned 
to the left to inch the dug-out away from 
where stalked his Nemesis. 

The gully disappeared from view. He 
stooped, suddenly, and paddled a few strokes 
with his right hand — but a bullet snarled in 
front of him and he straightened up with a 
jerk, huddled motionless in the stern, He 
was suddenly angry. Rage grew out of help- 
lessness. The last shot came from directly 
opposite him; it meant his hidden pursuer 
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was pacing him down the bank, keeping step 
with him behind the screen of trees. Up to 
now there had been a strange sort of relief 
in hearing the frequent shots. The waits be- 
tween them had been more annoying than 
the shots themselves, the most frightful part 
of his agony. But now, forbidden to paddle 
with his bare hands, Dietz froze into wrath- 
ful rigidity, his eyes blazing — and then his 
canoe neared a bend in the river, was caught 
in the suction of the powerful current and 
swept far to the left, toward the east bank. 

Dietz began to bend forward, trying to 
urge the motion with his will; the river had 
taken him in tow. The canoe slipped side- 
wise, then was turned slowly, so that the stern 
pointed eastward, and jBnally was whirled 
clear around until he rode backward. He 
ventured to lean a bit to the left and the 
dug-out swung still more and headed for the 
left bank. Dietz expected the shot that came 
streaking past his left shoulder — and the in- 
stant he heard it he was galvanized to 
action. He flung himself overboard and sank 
in the icy water. 

Dietz came to the surf ace* again, beneath 
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the overhanging edge of the low bank of the 
river, and behind a concealing fringe of long 
marsh grass. There he held his head above 
water and peered through the screen. He 
caught a gUmpse of the canoe, which had been 
shoved out-stream when he capsized it. It 
rode bottom upward. A shot slipped across 
the keel and skittered along the surface of 
the river on the other side. It was plain the 
marksman believed that Dietz was swimming 
in the protection of the dug-out. Dietz could 
not see a sign of the rifleman, who still kept 
to the shelter of the trees, and there was no 
smoke to indicate his position. However, it 
was evident that the farther the canoe floated 
down-stream the safer Dietz was. He clung 
there submerged to the neck, imtil the sound 
of the rifle became distant. 

It seemed an age before Dietz dared scram- 
ble from his icy bath. His teeth were chat- 
tering when, in final desperation, fearing he 
would be unable to cling to the grass and 
roots any longer, he lifted himself out and 
wormed over the grass tufts at the river*s 
edge, until he lay flat in an ice-skimmed pool, 
on the marshy ground. Even this wet bed was 
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comparatively comfortable after the envelop- 
ing frigidity of the river. The ground seemed 
almost warm. Diefcs chafed his hands, tore 
up clumps of dead grass and wiped his face 
and then began a long, tortuous, crawling 
journey to the shelter of a clump of iron-wood 
trees which grew some distance up-streani 
from where he had landed. 

A dozen times in that journey Dietz heard 
shots and each time, despite their faintness 
in the distance, he shrank as if he expected 
to feel the bullet plowing into his flesh. The 
shots rang loud in his ears with his feverish 
fear, which was stronger now, with a chance 
of escape, than it had been before. He was 
far into the thicket before he even breathed 
deeply and he sank on the ground in a par- 
oxysm of rage which changed, at length, into 
quieter but grimmer anger, the anger of 
balked vengeance, curdled into a desperate 
determination to accompUsh it, now, by fair 
means or foul. 

The strange part of it was that Dietz's pas- 
sion was directed entirely toward Rondeau, 
as if he were utterly responsible for all his 
agony and humiliation. 



/.' 
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"The damned Canuck!" he chattered. "I'll 
get even with him, yet, I'll — *^ 

Then he stopped and laughed shortly, as 
he realized that he was talking nonsense. 
"He's dead," he told himself, and laughed at 
the grisly humor of his own futile rage. 

After that he devoted himself to getting rid 
of the chill which accentuated his gibbering 
nervousness. He thrashed his arms about his 
body, stamped his feet, wrestled with tough 
iron-wood saplings and at length, with an 
exclamation of discovery, he drew from his 
pocket the flask he had brought from Ke- 
wanto. 



CHAPTER XI 



SUE RECEIVES A VISITOR 



RoNDEAU*s Sue, alone in the tight little 
cabin, on Loon Lake ledge, looked forward 
to the days of Rondeau's absence with a tru- 
ant-like feeling of delight. She was accus- 
tomed to staying alone, for Rondeau fre- 
quently left her and was away on the forest 
trails — but never before had he remained 
away for over night. There was something 
of the spirit of the elf in Sue, the unafraid 
elf of the woods and she welcomed this new; 
experience of being all alone in the night, 
queen of the velvety star-gemmed expanse of 
sky and water which hung above and below 
her, as she looked out the cabin door. 

Sue was glad to see Loon Lake clear of ice, 
with the spring thaw. She loved its sparkling 
expanse which flashed sunlit smiles at her 
through the windows and the door. The lake 
was her front dooryard, winter and summer. 

132 
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Behind the cabin, the limestone outcrop 
known as the ledge, its cragged steeps over- 
grown with vines and bushes and flowers, was 
her back dooryard. Already it was beginning 
to show the green of the hardier vegetation. 
It was a museum of natural history for Sue 
in spring and summer, and in winter the snow 
filled crevices and transformed the rocks 
into the battlements of a, majestic fort. Be- 
sides giving shelter to the cabin the ledge was 
the haunt of many wild things, raccoons and 
squirrels and wood-chucks and foxes — ^far 
from the cabin, of lynxes, and foxes. Rabbits 
raced about the very door-sills of the cabin, 
their hutches well chosen at the foot of the 
ledge. 

Sue had always waited impatiently for the 
coming of spring and this season she antici- 
pated with almost breathless eagerness the 
iwakening of her big, good-natured neighbor, 
^e black bear who had hibernated in a cave 
in the ledge. He was slow in leaving his 
iwinter quarters as he had been slow to hiber- 
nate. But the winter had not yet left the 
ledge. Deep down in some of its fissures 
there still lingered drifts of snow and sheets 
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Rondeau had said, when she made known 
to him her desire, "Mebbe you ain* happy, 
jus' to be, always. Rondeau's Sue, eh?" and 
she had not answered him, audibly, but with 
a hug that would have made Bruin himself 
envious. 

However — no, she was not happy just to be 
Rondeau's Sue. Men had come into her 
life out of the wilderness* One had come 
upon her with the shadow of passion on his 
face and the slur of biting, contemptuous 
words. It was this that had prompted her to 
ask for the *'steefkat'* — ^but it was the other 
who had come with something that made her 
wish to have him as her friend, her very close 
friend, that made her wonder now, whether, 
after all, she could be any happier with the 
'*steefkat" in her possession. 

Years ago when the priest at the mission up 
at Lac du Nord, on the reservation had asked 
her name she had, at first, given him that one 
which Rondeau always used, "Rondeau's 
Sue," and she had given it with pride. But 
the priest had not been satisfied with that. 

"Ah, but my little one, when you wish to be- 
come the wife of a man," he had said, shak- 
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ing his finger at her playfully, "then it will 
be necessary that you have the legal paper." 

He had tried to explain to her just what it 
meant, but Sue got only a confused notion. 
She remembered only that there was some- 
thing to be obtained at the court-house in 
Kewanto, something which was necessary if a 
girl were to be married by the priest — ^but it 
was only a *'steefkaC* as she and Rondeau 
pronounced it, in their patois. 

It got to be nearly nine o'clock. Sue knitted 
day-dreams into her toque and the day- 
dreams wove themselves into real dreams. 
She was awakened by a thumping knock at 
the door and she roused from sleep with the 
image of one of the men she had been think- 
ing of and dreaming of. It was the image of 
a lean, tall, gray-eyed man with a quiet voice 
and a rather serious smile, the one whom she 
wished to have as her friend, her very close 
friend. The image drew her to the door 
with her face asmile and her heart beating a 
welcome and she opened the barred oaken 
portal unhesitatingly. 

She was warned, almost instantly, when 
she caught sight of the too insinuating smile 
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on the dark face of Warden Dietz as he 
thrust his head into the room. She gasped 
and tried to swing the door shut, but he 
thrust one foot in the opening and blocked 
her effort. 

"Well, now!" he exclaimed, with an ex- 
aggerated simulation of surprise and another 
smile which did not make his face any the 
more welcome to Sue. "Well, now, you 
w^ouldn't shut a man out in the night, would 
you?" 

"But — I am alone — Rondeau, he is gone!'* 
she cried — then bit her lip in regret for what 
she had told him. The warden's response, 
however, assured her that she had given 
away no secret. 

"I know it," he said. "I met him, down- 
river. Sure ! He knows I'm coming up here. 
It's all right. Sure ! He was on his way to get 
the licenses and it's all right." 

There was a peculiar purring note in the 
man's voice, a stifled, strained expression 
which belied his reassuring statement and 
frightened Sue. Reluctantly she allowed him 
to push through the door. He carried no gun 
and he seemed to be frightfully tired out and 
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battered, and his clothing was mud-stained 
and wet. He was bedraggled, as if he had 
fallen in the water, but the odor of liquor was 
strong on his breath. 

This was another warning to Sue that things 
were not "all right" as he declared. Liquor 
in the woods at this time was terrible stuff, 
even more terrible than it had been in the 
time when every one could get it. It made 
men mad, crazy mad, transformed good- 
natured, harmless habitants into veritable 
fiends who would shoot to kill, rob, set fire to 
the woods, do anything, it seemed, to get more 
of the stuff that maddened them. 

"Moonshine" they called it, but Sue knew it 
was not "moonshine." It was, rather, hell- 
fire. 

"Yes, I met Rondeau down-river," repeated 
Dietz, "between the West Fork and camp. 
He was on his way. Cozy little place you've 
got here. And you look comfortable. Must 
get lonesome, eh ?" 

Sue's heart pounded wildly, every instinct 
setting her on guard against the man. Even 
without her experience in the bear-trap she 
would have distrusted Dietz. She wished that 
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she had told Rondeau about that experience. 
Surely, if he had met Dietz then he would 
never have agreed to a visit to his cabin in 
his absence. She did not believe that, any- 
way. She kept silent, watching him closely. 

Dietz crossed the room to the fireplace, 
warmed his hands, stared into the flames 
fixedly, standing motionless for a moment; 
then he removed his coat and cap and hung 
them near the blaze to dry. He chose the 
stool on which Peter had crouched to eat his 
supper and sank upon it heavily. As he 
stretched out his hands to the fire Sue noted 
that his fingers shook as if from cold, yet it 
was a fairly warm evening for spring. The 
odor of very bad whisky grew stronger. 

"Well, sit down," he half-invited, half- 
ordered Sue, giving her a swift sidelong 
glance, shifting his eyes back to the fire 
immediately. "Sit down and let's be friends. 
Sorry I scared you once. You'll need 
friends," he stated, with an ominous sugges- 
tion, "and you're a regular girl, even if you 
are part bear-cat and part Indian." 

He chuckled at the phrase and then became 
serious, but his eyes roved continually, rest- 
less, shifty. 
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**I got to talk serious to you, my girl," he 
said, "I've got a duty to perform. Dam' pain- 
ful duty. Been tryin' to brace myself up to it. 
Drank too much of this stuff I guess." 

He drew the flask from his pocket and held 
it up. It was almost empty. In fact, Dietz 
had drunk less than half of what the bottle 
contained, himself. He was not a drinking 
man and he had taken a swallow at first, 
only to warm himself, down-river — and then 
he had met some one whom it was desir- 
able should take many drinks, but who would 
not take enough unless Dietz drank, too. And, 
after all, there was something in the liquor 
that helped Dietz to formulate and attempt 
to carry out the vengeful plan which had 
brought him to the cabin. 

The sight of the flask, to Sue, was as terrify- 
ing as if it had been a deadly weapon. She 
averted her gaze, retreated to the table and 
stood with her hands behind her, gripping 
its massive edge. Her gaze became frozen to 
the warden's face. She was mystified, fright- 
ened, and yet there was something in his face 
that told her he, too, was driven by fear, 
that he was terrified and that he had been 
trying to forget it, with "moonshine." 
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Dietz needed another drink of the stuff. 
He uncorked the flask with shaky fingers and 
gulped a swallow. It made him shudder with 
its potency. Then he rose, flask in hand and 
advanced upon Sue. 

Say this stuff won't bite you," he chuckled. 
Better take a leetle taste and brace up. Do 
you good. You don't want to be afraid of 
Jim Dietz. He ain't such a bad man when you 
know him. Want to take care of you. You 
can't stay here alone, you know. Rondeau — 
well, I dunno; somehow, I got an idea he 
won't be comin' back. Yes, I'm pretty sure 
about that. And you can't stay here all alone. 
You ought to go back to the mission, at the 
reservation." 

Dietz's tongue was thick, his face flushed 
and his eyes gleamed with a feverish light. 
His explanation appeared to be painfully 
studied as if his brain was fighting the fumes 
of the raw whisky. Sue had started at his 
clumsy declaration that he did not believe 
Rondeau would come back, but the shock 
served eventually to steady her. She bit off 
her exclamation of disbelief and waited for 
Dietz to declare himself further. Despite the 
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chill of apprehension which his words 
brought she kept silent and collected her 
every faculty. She was not accustomed to be 
stampeded with fear nor run from danger 
unless that was the last chance to escape. 

"Yeah,** he went on thickly, "you want to 
go back to the reservation. It's where you 
belong, anyhow. You know, it's my duty to 
take you there. Fm an oflScer of the law and 
— Besides — ^you can't stay here alone. No- 
body to take care of you. Your friend, Peter 
Longhair, he's gone back to the reservation." 

This last was a chance shot Dietz had no 
knowledge of the Indian except a tip he had 
picked up that Peter was no longer at Leon- 
ard's camp. ^ 

"Peter!" she cried. "No; he have not go 
back. He stay in dese woods. Me, I expec* 
him, any tam, now." 

Sue tried a chance shot herself. But Dietz 
smiled derisively and came closer to her. 

"You ain't Indian enough to bother with 
that^buck," he declared. "Now, listen, I'm. not 
half bad. I'll take care of you; see you gel 
safe to the reservation. They'll be glad to 
have you at the mission. Sure !" 
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He used his hands to emphasize his speech, 

attempted to pat her on the shoulder. She 

shrank from him, crying out, "Don't you 

touch me !" 

Dietz smiled with ingratiating intent but 
disturbing effect and set the almost empty 
flask down on the table. His eyes lighted 
on Sue's rifle, hanging on its wooden pegs 
near the door. 

"Huh! You ain't been hunting lately?" 
he queried. "Well, it's a good thing for you. 
I have to do my duty? But I ain't a bad fel- 
low, if you treat me square. You got me riled 
up that time down the ravine. You had a 
gun and I couldn't handle you right. But 
we're even up, now. No gun-play. We'll 
get started, right off, for the reservation." 

He made to take her by the arm, but Sue, 
with a cry of protest, flung herself away from 
him. 

"What for you say Rondeau, he mebbe won' 
come back?" she demanded. "I know he 
come to me. Me, I don' belong on the reserve. 
Wat matter if Peter go; dat's not for me. Me, 
I am Rondeau's Sue, an' if he come back and 
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fin' you have take me — ! But I will not go, 
no ! I will not leave dis cabin !" 

Sue's resistance brought out all that was 
ugly in Dietz. As she retreated he advanced, 
his underlip thrust out, his face dark with 
a scowl. "Come, now, you bear-cat!'* he mut- 
tered. "We gotta get away from here." 

He crowded her into the corner between 
the table and wall and chimney, but Sue, 
frantic with determination not to let liim 
touch her, dodged under the edge of the table 
and ran for her rifle. Dietz caught her by 
the arm and swung her back into the corner. 

"I said no gun-play, this time," he snarled. 

Sue was breathing in labored gasps, from 
anger and fear mingled. Her instinct was to 
run from him, but her reason told her that 
she must drive him from the cabin if she were 
to be safe. She tried to move the table but 
it was of heavy oak, with a circular top two 
inches thick, sawn from the trunk of a great 
tree, supported by thick legs. Dietz was lean- 
ing against it, with his whole weight, holding 
it firm. She tried again to duck under, but 
she was jammed into the corner too closely 
now. Dietz had her pinned in. 
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"Going to make a nasty fight, again, eh?" 
he sneered. "Well, Til just have to take you, 
forcible, if you won't come, peaceable. 
I'hey's no use making a fight, anyhow. They'll 
send the soldiers after you if I leave you here. 
You might as well come with me. I tell you 
Rondeau won't come back! He told me soT 

"No, no, he nevaire c^id!'* Sue denied him. 
•*You lie to me! Rondeau, he come back 
wit' de steefkat, and even if he do not, Peter 
will come. Yes, he will come very soon, now. 
It is bettaire you go, Jim Dietz.** 

"Don't talk nonsense! The soldiers will 
take you. And I'm trying to be a friend to 
you. They won't be. They don't treat breeds 
any too nice and — ** 

^ His dark argument was cut short by Sue's 
swift movement. Dietz had set the liquor 
flask on the table, the better to grip the oak 
with his hands. She flung herself forward, 
swept one hand out and clutched the heavy 
container. It toppled over but she caught it. 
Dietz grabbed for it at the same time and his 
fingers closed on her wrist, but she bent her 
head and nipped him with her teeth. He 
let go, with a howl of pain. 
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"Damned bear-cat!" he swore. "I will take 
you now and I won't bother being any too 
friendly, either !" 

He threw his whole weight on the table and 
pinned her against the wall. But, agile as a 
cat. Sue placed her hands on the edge, lifted 
herself, shoved her feet against the wall and 
the table slid out, tipped toward her and 
crashed on its side, while Dietz floundered 
against the legs. He was taken off his feet 
and lost his balance, and one of his shins 
got a nasty crack from a sharp-cornered table 
leg. He limped and stooped to rub it — and 
Sue flung herself toward him, with the flask 
raised. 

Her eyes and teeth gleamed in the firelight 
fiercely, and as Dietz glanced up and saw her 
coming down upon him he dodged — but too 
late to save himself. The flask swooped down 
on his head with a thump. He pitched for- 
ward, sprawling on the floor. She let the 
flask fall, then, and it was shivered to frag- 
ments. For a moment she stood, triumphant, 
w^aiting for him to move, but he did not stir. 
She glanced about swiftly, and her thoughts 
rushed upon her in a flood. They had been 
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dammed up by sheer terror and the effort to 
disbelieve every word he had said to her. But 
now they rushed upon her with ominous sig- 
nificance. 

He had said that Rondeau was not coming 
back. Why? That was the most terrible 
suggestion. Somehow she could not help but 
believe that the warden had really meant it 
She discounted his declaration that Peter had 
gone to the reservation, but there had been 
a strained sincerity in his manner when he 
spoke of Rondeau. 

Scarcely less terrifying, however, was his 
insistence upon her going to the reservation. 
That meant, it appeared, that the law 
regarded her as of Indian blood — a breed. 
But that could be only a part of his reason 
for insisting that she go with him. She knew 
of no law, save Dietz's command, that for- 
bade her staying away from the reservation. 
She was Rondeau's ward, his Sue — and Ron- 
deau was a white man. He was her father — 
at least — > 

For the first time Sue tried to face that 
mystery squarely; she began to wonder about 
her relation to Rondeau. If she were truly his 
daughter, then she must be of mixed blood! 
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Quickly she took her decision for imme- 
diate action. She would find Rondeau. 

Sue went to her own room, and from behind 
the barred door she listened breathlessly to 
the groans that began to rise from the throat 
of the prostrate man in the other room. She 
was changing her clothes, donning her buck- 
skin dress, preparing for a journey through 
the forest. She hurried feverishly, but before 
she had finished she heard the sound of a 
body dragging across the floor. She held 
motionless, listening. There came the creak 
of cordage and she knew that Dietz had 
reached the rough, skin-covered couch which 
stood against the wall on the opposite side 
of the fireplace from her room. He dragged 
himself on to the couch. His groans ceased, 
shortly; his breathing became easier. 

When all was quiet save his steady breath- 
ing Sue opened her door a crack and peered 
out. In one hand she held an ancient, flint- 
lock pistol. It had hung on the wall of her 
chamber since she could remember. Rondeau 
had told her it was an old-fashioned French 
duelling pistol, the sort that gentlemen of the 
Old World used to settle their quarrels. She 
had always admired it, claiming it for her 
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own and Rondeau had humored her, prom- 
ising sometime to tell her the story of the 
antique weapon. 

"Wen you oV enough to understan*,'* was 
his repeated reply to her entreaty to tell the 
story — and gradually she had ceased to ask 
for the tale. She came to understand that 
Rondeau desired to postpone it, indefinitely. 

The pistol was not loaded; it never had 
been. Sue held it by the long barrel. Its 
heavy hand-grip made it a deadly bludgeon. 
But there was no need for her to use it now. 
Dietz did not stir. She stepped out, listening 
at every inch of progress she made, and tip- 
toed to the door. Dietz had put the bar in 
place when he came in; she lifted it and 
swung the door ajar. Then she returned to 
her room, opened a tiny window at the head 
of her bed and cUmbed through it, dropping 
lightly to the ground. A little pile of snow 
that had slid from the angle of the cabin-roof 
caught her and deadened her fall. She scram- 
bled up and ran swiftly toward the ledge. 

The night was pitch-black, the moon ob- 
scured by low-hanging clouds, and a wild 
wind was springing up from the southwest, 
probably a harbinger of rain. Sue could not 
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see ahead for more than a few feet but sped 
away from the cabin unerringly, her footsteps 
as sure as if it were broad day. In a moment 
she was swallowed up in the darkness. 

The wind rose to a gale. The unbarred 
cabin door swung wide open. The fire roared 
up the chimney, lighting the interior with 
unusual brilliance. The flames were reflected 
far out on the surface of the lake. The man 
on the couch moved and muttered in his 
sleep. He felt the chill of the night wind and 
pulled a deerskin over him, his hands clawed 
aimlessly at a blanket and succeeded in draw- 
ing it over his head and shoulders. 

The fire died down to a glow, then at length 
it went out. The wind scurried through the 
cabin, dusted the hearth with ashes, flopped 
curtains, set a chair to rocking. The draft 
slammed shut the door after a moment, then 
it swung slowly, by inches, open again. 
Reeking fumes of alcohol were diffused and 
driven out by the sweet breath of the wind. 
Rain-clouds scurried to the north; the storm 
blew up. 

All night long the wilderness whispered and 
rustled in a n^ysterious excitement. It was 
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as if the forest had been told a secret and 
was chuckling over it 

The secret was that the wind had shifted 
and the wilderness was rustling under the 
approaching breath of a northwester. 

The moon emerged from the clouds with a 
bleak pohshed face and looked down upon 
Loon Lake and the tiny cabin and the loom- 
ing ledge behind it, but it could not penetrate 
the dark interior of the log-built home nor 
dispel the shadowy blurs made by the jagged 
rocks of the ledge. 

There was no life to be seen. Rondeau's 
Sue, the queen of the wild night, had van- 
ished. And, strangely, though she had said 
she was going to find Rondeau, she had 
headed in the opposite direction from which 
he had gone. 

It began to snow a bit, sharp frozen flakes. 
The wind whistled louder and drowned out 
the forest's whisperings in a mighty roar, 
its breath cut keen and bitter. 

Before morning the mercury in the ther- 
mometer outside the cabin door, which Sue 
called "the silver finger of Jack Frost," was 
pointing at five degrees below freezing. The 
March blizzard was on. 



CHAPTER XII 



BRET STRIKES TRAIL 



Singing Smiddy fought Bret to wakefulness 
at last, and Bret sw<lng his feet out of his 
bunk and sat blinking curiously into the fore- 
man's face. Smiddy's usually rubicond feat- 
ures were almost unrecognizable. They were 
puffy and discolored, streaks of blood ran 
down from gashes in his forehead and from 
his battered nose which was swollen to enor- 
mous size. 

"Say!" exclaimed Smiddy, with what was 
meant to be an apologetic smile, "say, do you 
always fight your nightmares like that? Say, 
I've found the dynamite. And it's cold out- 
side as Billy Hell ! Freezing up !" 

Bret could not restrain a laugh. "Dyna- 
mite; you certainly look it," he chuckled, "or 
did I do that, in my sleep ? I was fighting — " 

The words died on his lips as his ears 
caught the shriek of the wind and he went to 
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the door and opened it upon a world of whirl- 
ing snow and lashing branches. The wind 
swooped in upon him. 

"That's the business!" he cried exultantly. 
"This is what Fve counted on! Thank old 
Winter, for once, for kicking back at us! 
But, Smiddy, how did you get your face all 
pushed into a bunch like that? Testing the 
dynamite to see if it was any good?" 

"Naw, I been monkeying with a human 
mule," snorted Smiddy. "Had a mix-up with 
Mealey. Say, that Irish-Swede kitchen-me- 
chanic had our dynamite hid under the cook- 
stove all the time! I wouldn't never have 
found it at all only for what you told me. I 
kept on thinking when I went to sleep and, 
by jing, I remembered that I cached the stuff 
in the store-house with the canned goods and 
meat. I got up early and went over there to 
look for it and I found Mealey all lighted up 
like a brush fire. 

"Some one had been peddling him some 
bum hooch. He was as ugly about it as if it 
had burned out his stummick. I wanted the 
key to the store-room and he wouldn't give 
up. Well, we had a set-to, right there. One 
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of my swings sent Mealey sliding across the 
floor and his feet knocked against a box 
underneath the stove. By jing; it was that 
there dynamite!'* 

Smiddy paused to treat his torn lip with 
the tip of his tongue. 

"It's a blamed wonder the stuff didn't blow 
up and knock the galley into a pile of slabs," 
he continued, and then as he caught Bret's 
grin he growled. "You ought to see Mealey, if 
j^ou think I'm a wreck! He's sober, now — 
and wishes he wasn't. I had to half-kill him 
to do it. Say, the stuff he swallowed must 'a* 
been diluted with sulphuric acid!" 

"But why did you put the dynamite under 
the stove?" queried Bret. 

"I didn't. I put it in the store-house, I tell 
you, but the time that bear caved in the cook- 
shack, last December, he bu'sted in the store- 
room, you know, and Mealey, he toted every- 
thing out of there that he was afraid would 
freeze except the meat. He didn't know it 
was djmamite in that box. He thought it was 
soup stock. I just got him where he can talk 



now." 



"Where did he get the liquor?" inquired 
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Bret anxiously. "Has any one else in the 
gang had any of the stuff? Sounds like 
moonshine." 

"And acts like dynamite," responded Smid- 
dy, carefully fingering his bruised features. 
"I don't know where he got it, but I guess he 
hogged it all, anyhow. Any one but a cross- 
blooded Swede-Irishman it would have killed. 
Mebbe you can get him to cough up who ped- 
dled it to him." 

Bret plunged into the storm and Smiddy 
trailed him to the cook-shack. Members of 
the gang were just up and making their way 
to the same building, for breakfast, greeting 
the turn of the weather with more or less 
cheerful profanity, each according to his dis- 
position. 

One glance at Mealey's huge form, slouched 
in a chair beside the stove, confirmed Smid- 
dy's verdict that the cook was more badly 
shaken by the encounter than the foreman. 
The cook was huge, but his weight ran largely 
to paunch. Just now he was groaning into 
his hands bitterly. He had made no move to- 
ward preparing breakfast. Bret shook him 
and Mealey dodged away, whimpering 
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hoarsely, "Don't hit me, again, Smiddy, for 
the love o' Mike! I'd ruther be kicked by a 
stick of that there dynamite. I'll never drink 
another drop of moonshine as long as I live !'' 

He managed to get one bleared optic open 
and when he recognized Bret he sagged down 
in his chair, miserably ashamed. The other 
eye was swollen shut His freckled face was 
pallid and sweat stood out on his forehead. 

"I'm a sick man,'* he moaned. "Jus* lenmie 
alone, won't you?'* 

"Where did you get the whisky?" demanded 
Bret "I want to know who is bootlegging 
around this camp. And I'll find out, if you 
don't come across, and it will be bad for you, 
Mealey.'* 

"Aw, 1 don't owe that dam' bootlegger 
no thin'," groaned Mealey. "Dam his soul; 
he said 'twas Canadian rye. It was that 
sneakin* game warden, Jim Dietz." 

"Dietz! Where did you see Dietz? Come, 
now — ^'* Bret was incredulous. 

"So help me, it was him; Jim Dietz, the 
warden,*' insisted Mealey miserably. "He got 
me drunk. Poisoned ruther. Why, the 
blankety-blank .** 
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Mealey devoted a long breath to a tirade 
against the man who had furnished him with 
the stuff that sears as well as inebriates. 

"He come trailin' into camp last night, all 
in, with his clothes wet an* his hat gone an' 
him shakin* with a chill. Said he was after a 
feller that had escaped him after capsizin* 
him into the river. This feller, he said, had 
been shootin* out of season. He was on his 
way up the river to Loon Lake ledge, he said. 
He warned me I mustn't give the tip and 
offered me a drink to keep it quiet. Well, he 
was an officer of the law an' I tuk a drink. 
That led to another an' so forth. I guess it 
had turpentine into it. Made me plumb wild 
an' woolly. But Fm willin' to take the pledge 
on a stack of Bibles now. Honest, I'd ruther 
eat dynamite than to swaller any more of that 
hooch !" 

"Dietz was on his way to Loon Lake ledge !" 
exclaimed Bret. "What else did he say? Why 
didn't you let me know Jim Dietz was in 
camp ?" 

"Honest, I would have — only I forgot every- 
thin' after I got some of that stuff into me. 
And he threatened me not to give him away. 
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Yeah, he said he was goin* up to the ledge an' 
he seemed to be in a hurry, too. I figured 
he was after that there Indian, Peter Long- 
hair. He said something about chasin' the 
bucks back on to the reservation.*' 

"I suppose you told him that Peter was 
working for me and that we had half a dozen 
Indians in the crew," suggested Bret sarcas- 
tically. 

"Well, I did let my tongue run loose a bit,'' 
apologized Mealey. "I never liked to cook for 
them dratted red-skins anyhow and — " 

"Humph! You spilled over, in fine style!" 
snorted Smiddy. 

"All right, Mealey, go on," Bret encouraged 
the cook, motioning Smiddy to silence. 
"What else did he tell you?" 

"Nothin'. He went on along an' that'§ the 
last I remember till Smiddy begun hammer- 
in' the daylights outa me. Seems to me he 
said somethin' — I can't remember exackly — " 
Mealey groaned and pressed his ham-like 
hand to his temples. "Somethin' about a 
breed that Rondeau was harborin' from the 
law. I reckon he meant Peter." 

"But Peter isn't a half-breed," spoke Bret 
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sharply. "He's a full-blooded Menominee and 
you know it and so does Dietz. There is only 
one person he could have meant — that's a 
girl. Rondeau's Sue — ^and she is all alone up 
there in the cabin at the ledge. And you let 
that half-drunken game warden go on up 
without telUng me ! Wliat time did he leave ?*• 

"Nine — er ten — er eight o'clock, I dunno," 
mumbled Mealej^ his head lolUng to one side 
and his face shoi^ang evidence of the excru- 
ciating nausea he was experiencing. "Kick 
me out if you want to, I don't care. If Fm as 
mean as I feel I'm a skunk. Oh, my lord, Fm 
sick!" 

Bret whirled away from the drunken cook 
in disgust The timber-jacks were in the 
eating-room, to which the cook-shack was a 
lean-to, banging away for their meal. Bret 
ordered two of them to take Mealey outside 
and walk him around until he w^as sobered 
up sufficiently to do his work, and then he 
beckoned Smiddy with him and plunged 
back through the increasing storm to his own 
cabin. There as he struggled into boots and 
mackinaw, he gave swift orders, and expla- 
nations. 
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**Fin going after Dietz,*' he said. **Now that 
youVe found the dynamite I want you to drop 
everything else and plant it over at the beaver- 
dam where it will do the most good. Take 
a good-sized gang with you and send a detail 
down-river to watch for Rondeau. They may 
have got wise to his errand, down at Hard- 
ackers', and try to stop him. 

"Smiddy, you know how to handle dyna- 
mite even if you did use it like a lot of rubbish, 
this winter. One thing, it isn't frozen up, 
anyway. It's been in a good warm place." 

**I reckon I can fix up a hundred pounds 
so's it'll blow the top off that dam, at any 
rate," was Smiddy's quiet response. "The 
water's high enough, now, so that'll start the 
flow down the West Fork." 

'*Start it, yes — ^but we ought to have enough 
to blow the dam to pieces," exclaimed Bret 
"This weather is going to do just what I 
planned on; it's going to freeze in the jam, at 
the booms and make it tighter. That will 
stop Hardackers' break-out and, in the mean- 
time, we will have a chance to try out the 
experiment we've been working up to. 

"We'll make a stab at shooting our drive 
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down through the West Fork. Let the Hard- 
ackers' hang high and dry. Rondeau should 
be in during the day with more dynamite. 
As soon as he comes tell him where IVe gone 
and if Peter gets back you tell him, also. You 
can say that I expect him up at the ledge, if 
he wants to come.** 

Smiddy forgot his bruises in the excite- 
ment of the action Bret had planned for him. 

"Say, Bret, I'll plant that old soup-stock 
where it will rip a hole in the dam big 
enough to start something,** he declared. "I'll 
send a couple of men clear down to Loud 
Rapids looking for Rondeau. And even if 
he don't come — ^well, I've got a hunch I know 
something that will make up for the lack of 
dynamite. Just you leave it to me, Bret — and 
hand that Dietz a wallop for me, when you 
catch up to him. Say, if he's gone and bluffed 
that girl of Rondeau's into thinking she's got 
to go back on to the reservation — well, by 
jing, I'll get hold of Peter and turn him loose, 
with the rest of the bucks, on an Indian dog- 
hunt." 

"If you do," remarked Bret, looking Smiddy 
in the eyes steadily, "tell them to bring 
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Dietz to me, do you understand? I want to 
deal with him." 

"Right!" 

Bret snatched a hasty bite and swung off 

up-river, through the driving storm. He wore 

heavy calked boots, fit for travel on shore and 

on ice, if he found it thick enough to bear his 
weight. The freeze-up had already formed 
more than an inch thickness of ice along the 
river's edge and he judged that, along the lake 
shore, it would be even thicker, because of 
the lack of current. 

He did not take his rifle with him. In the 
mood of righteous wrath which possessed him 
he had no fear of any one nor anything save 
what he might do if he carried a weapon. He 
wanted to get his hands on Jim Dietz. He had 
not the slightest doubt that the warden had 
gone to Rondeau's cabin, knowing that Sue 
was there alone. Mealey's half-coherent re- 
port of what Dietz had said and Smiddy's 
hint that the warden might try to force Sue to 
start for the reservation — with him of course 
— froze Bret's wrath into cold determination 
to come to grips with this lawless represen- 
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tative of the law and have it out with him, 
man-fashion. 

It was broad day when Bret reached the 
lower end of Loon Lake but the smother of 
snow cut off his view. He could not catch a 
glimpse of the ledge ahead, nor see the fa- 
miliar plume of smoke from the cabin chim- 
ney. He congratulated himself grimly on his 
own misfortune; it would conceal his ap- 
proach. If Dietz were still there — 

The thought caused him to quicken his pace. 
He kept close to the lake shore for a distance, 
and finally found ice strong enough to bear 
his weight without danger. It was better 
going on the ice and he could cut off many 
bends and detours which would have been 
necessary had he kept to the woods. 

He was in the lee of the forest-clad north 
shore, protected from the full sweep of the 
wind and driven snow and it was not until 
he had put half the distance from camp to 
ledge behind him that he noticed there was 
an actual lessening of the fury of the storm* 
The snow came, still, but not so thick, and by 
the time he had got within a few hundred 
yards of the ledge the storm cleared abruptly 
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and the sun peeped out and revealed to him 
suddenly the little habitation at the head of 
the lake. 

His jBrst glimpse sent Bret's heart into a 
sogged mass in his breast The door was 
open and there was no smoke issuing from 
the chimney. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BRUIN, FRIEN' of OUR OWN 

There was a bateau tied up at the huge flat 
stone which did duty as a dock at the lake 
shore in front of the cabin. The boat was 
frozen into the ice. It bore the scaling mark 
of his own timber, a huge cross stamped into 
the bow with a heated iron. The presence of 
the bateau, quite evidently docked some hours 
previously or else it would not have frozen 
in, gave Bret a wild hope for a moment that 
PeteF might have got to the cabin ahead of 
him. However, the sight of the open door, 
the cold chimney and a tiny drift of snow in 
the doorway smote him with growing appre- 
hension as he fairly leaped up the steep path 
from dock to cabin door-step. The open door 
spoke too eloquently of hasty flight. As he 
ran he tried to reason out a legitimate excuse 
for Dietz paying a visit to Loon Lake ledge, 
but there was none. Not with Rondeau down- 
river. 

166 
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The moment he mounted the rough-hewn 
plank steps Bret's glance caught the glitter of 
broken glass on the floor inside. That and 
the overturned table and a dark stain on the 
floor spoke of a struggle. He was half-way 
across the room when a groan brought him 
up, and he whirled to the couch at the south 
side of the fireplace. 

He whipped off the blanket which covered 
the huddled form, face and all, and stared 
down upon the sodden features of the ward- 
en, Jim Dietz. He grasped the man by the 
shoulders, jerked him up and shook him 
violently. Another groan and a whiff of 
liquor-tainted breath were the only result he 
got. The warden did not rouse. And remem- 
bering Mealey's condition after his drinking 
bout, Bret was almost relieved. Perhaps 
Dietz had been overcome in time — 

Bret swept his glance about the room, 
searching for some clue to what had hap- 
pened during the night The broken glass, 
the whisky stain on the floor, the overturned 
iable mocked him — but the closed door of 
Sue*s room offered some hope. 

He knew it as her room, for she was proud 
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of it and had spoken of it on his one visit 
here. Rondeau was inclined to brag about it, 
too; more than one room in a habitant's cabin 
denoted affluence, a superior civilization. 
Bret tried the door, and, finding it locked, he 
was about to knock but thought better of it, 
and went back to Dietz. 

Again he jerked the warden upright, but his 
head fell back limply, unsupported by his 
neck muscles. His lips moved but in an inco- 
herent mumble of protest. Bret «hook him 
again, pulled him to his feet and held him 
there. The warden hung, a dead-weight in 
his grasp. His face was expressionless, the 
features sagged into a mask of absolute 
unconsciousness. 

Bret allowed the sodden form to sink back 
upon the couch. He loosened the clothing at 
Dietz's neck and felt for his heart-beat It 
was a bit slow but quite regular. His hands 
were icy cold but he had been protected from 
freezing by the heavy blanket. Bret covered 
him again. 

"Dead drunk, that's all!" he exclaimed 
aloud. 

Dietz stirred and, as Bret pulled the blanket 
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off again, the warden's lips moved. His eyes 
came partly open, but they were glazed, un- 
seeing. He muttered something unintelli. 
gible, and then he relapsed into a stupor out 
of which Bret was unable to rouse him. But 
in his efforts he found something that in- 
creased his apprehension and puzzled him 
still more. It was a swollen lump on the back 
of the warden's head. 

He abandoned his work over Dietz then, 
and went to the door of Sue's room. He 
knocked and called her name, but a hollow 
sound was the only response he got In a 
frenzy of fear for her he plunged against the 
strong door, then seized the table and swung 
its heavy weight against the door and suc- 
ceeded in battering it open, spUtting the 
wooden bar on the inside which had held it 
so firmly. 

He paused, bewildered, when he had burst 
the door open and saw the room empty, the 
bed untouched, neatly spread with blankets 
and a deerskin, the floor adorned with a big 
bear-skin rug — and dainty touches of femin- 
ine care evident in every corner. 

Then the wide-open window drew him to 
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it and, looking out, he saw the half-obliterated 
prints of feet in a pile of snow beneath the 
window. He began to get a little better com- 
prehension of what must have happened in 
the cabin during the night What sent his 
blood singing through his heart was this fact, 
that Sue had escaped from Dietz; that she 
probably had inflicted that bump on the ward- 
en's head. Truly she was a fighting little 
bear-cat! Or else — ^was it Peter, the Indian, 
who had fought Dietz? Who was it had left 
the front door open? Who had tied up a 
bateau from camp at the dock? Who else 
but Peter, indeed? 

Somehow, in his relief at the inevitable 
conclusion that the Indian must have come to 
Sue's rescue, there came to Bret a curious 
feeling of disappointment He was too late. 
There was only left to him the job of punish- 
ing the predatory Dietz — a drunken uncon- 
scious man already felled by a blow from 
some hand other than his own. 

It was Sue Bret wanted to find. He 
stood, hesitant, in her chamber, wondering 
at the odd thrill which came over him as he 
regarded her little trinkets, the sheer white 
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lace on the rough bureau opposite her bed, a 
ribbon looping back a curtain, some needle- 
work lying, folded, on a chair. Bret admitted 
to himself, for the first time, that there was 
nothing, nobody else in the world whom he 
wanted to see more than Rondeau's Sue. 

He stepped reluctantly out into the room 
where Dietz lay and the sight of him brought 
a resurge of the cold anger he had felt in his 
first knowledge of Dietz's coming to the cabin. 
He went over to the couch with his eyes nar- 
rowing, his teeth set, his lips curving down- 
ward into an expression of ruthless purpose 
— and then he hesitated. 

There were two strong tendencies fighting 
for mastery within him at that moment. One 
was the powerful instinct of an inherited pas- 
sion for swift stern justice, administered, man 
to man; the other was the cultivated but no 
less powerful desire for reaching justice 
through the process of law. 

Bret Leonard was a son and a grandson of 
sturdy pioneers. His father had been the first 
to push northward from the settlement 
which his grandfather had founded as an out- 
post of civilization. Robert Leonard had been 
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the first justice of the peace in Kewanto 
County, elected by the people; Samuel Leon- 
ard, his father, had been the virtual ruler of 
the first settlement on the river, leader, mag- 
istrate and, practically, lawmaker. From him 
Bret had got the tendency to settle matters of 
right and wrong out-of-hand, with self-im- 
posed heed to the tenets of primitive justice, 
but not by written law. It was this tendency, 
tliis primitive passion for justice, clear-cut 
and without quibbling, that had helped make 
Bret Leonard, the lawyer, impatient with laws 
which in their enforcement and interpreta- 
tion worked an obvious injustice upon those 
who were unable to combat for their rights, 
effectively. 

The urge was upon him at this moment to 
wreak primitive justice upon Jim Dietz, to 
rouse him and punish him with his own 
hands. But the training of the lawyer was 
strong. He deliberated and sought for a way 
to bring Dietz to account without conflict 
with written statute. He knew weU the fabric 
of false appearance which cirdumstantial evi- 
dence may build up. He had no direct evi- 
dence as yet that Dietz had done harm to Sue 
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or had sought to do her harm. For the 
time this realization stayed his hand, delayed 
the climax to the silent conflict between the 
"two natures struggling wdthin him." 

Sue was gone. She had, apparently, es- 
caped from Dietz. He would wait at least 
until he found her before he yielded to the 
powerful desire to administer the revenge of 
the "white" man of the wilds upon the 
libertine. 

Sue's absence meant more to Bret than he 
had imagined possible. There was something 
stirring within him which he did not con- 
sciously comprehend; slow-growing but po- 
tent jealousy. Bitterly he regretted not com- 
ing to the cabin earlier. He ought to have 
come directly Peter disappeared. He ought 
to have brought Sue down to camp. She 
would have been safe there, safer than in the 
heart of this wilderness, alone, with only the 
doubtful protection of an Indian, a creature 
of unfathomable impulses and emotions. 

Bret regarded the unconscious warden with 
such growing hate and disgust that he was 
forced to turn away to control his emotions. 
He began to make a more minute inspection 
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of the cabin; he examined the broken glass 
and identified it positively as fragments of a 
liquor flask. The spot on the floor was, un- 
mistakably, a stain from whisky. 

A close examination of the table brought 
him the first evidence of the struggle between 
Dietz and Sue, a few long black hairs caught 
in a crack in the table-top. Immediately his 
passion was roused and he whirled upon 
Dietz — only to check himseK as he reflected 
that Peter, also, had long black hair. 

The cabin door had swung almost shut 
from the draft caused by the opened door of 
Sue's chamber. It was gloomy in the room 
and Bret went to set the door ajar. His glance 
fell upon a moving object, far down the east 
shore of the lake. He stepped outside, shad- 
ing his eyes against the glitter of snow. He 
could just make out that it was the figure of 
a woman. He cupped his hands about his 
mouth and gave a long-drawn "Halloo !" 

In his concentration upon the far-away fig- 
ure Bret stood, unheeding, under the eaves of 
the cabin and let melting snow drip upon his 
shoulders until his clothing was wet through, 
before he realized that another swift change 
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had come in the weather, that the wind had 
shifted around again to the west, almost to 
the southwest. 

His hail brought the moving form to a stop 
and Bret waved his arms in the Indian sign 
of friendship. The figure moved slowly to- 
ward him and he ran swiftly down the bank 
and along the shore to meet her. 

It was Sue. He knew it, instinctively, be- 
fore he had got close enough to see that she 
was dressed in the deerskin garments in 
which he had first looked upon her and had 
thought her a child. She had become very 
much a woman to him now. Her eyes were 
hollow, her face was pale and weary, but as 
he raced toward her and caught her hands in 
his, there was a spark in her eyes that sent 
Leonard's heart leaping. 

"Ah, you have come, frien' of my own!" 
she breathed, her lips framing half-sounded 
>vords. 

"Yes, I came as soon as I heard that he — 
Dietz — had started up here. Oh, I ought not 
to have left you alone, up here ! Where have 
you been. Sue? Where did you spend the 
night? And Peter — was he here?" 
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His questions came with the sharpness of 
a tremendous anxiety as he sought her face 
with troubled gaze. 

"Me, I have spen' de night wit* good frien* 
of my own, in de bear-cave. No, I have not 
see Pierre, at all." 

"You poor girl ! In a bear-cave !" 

"Ah, dat Bruin, he's still 'sleep," she ex- 
plained, with a brave little smile, her gaze 
wavering under his intense scrutiny. "It was 
not danger — there!'* she added significantly. 
"But, Pierre — ^is he not at de camp, wit' you?" 

"No, he left camp the night after Rondeau 
went down-river. He has not shown up since* 
But that bateau, from our camp, I thought it 
was Peter — " 

"Dat bateau — ^it was Dietz come in dat, it 
mus' be. Oh, dat bear, he is very good frien* 
of my own, also," she added, disengaging her 
hands from Bret's. Her face had become a 
trifle less pale. 

"I'm goin' now to fin' Rondeau," she said. 
"For dat Jim Dietz say Papa Rondeau will 
not be comin' back to me. Ah, M'sieu\ do you 
know what he mean by dat? Papa Rondeau, 
he won't go 'way an' leave me !" 
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"Of course he wouldn't!'* declared Bret 
emphatically, then he paled at the memory 
of Mealey's report of Dietz's expressed pur- 
pose, "Rondeau stopped and talked with me, 
on his way down-river. He told me he was 
going to get something for you — " 

Bret broke off, at the stinging recollection 
of what that something was. Sue regarded 
him wonderingly a moment, then her face 
flooded with color and she turned away from 
him. 

"And Dietz said — " he began, mastering his 
emotion with an effort. 

"Ah, I don't believe what he say, no!" she 
flared up bitterly. "But I wan* to fin' Papa 
Rondeau. I am afear of some harm to him. 
I do not care if I have kill Jim Dietz! An' 
even so if he was not dead I could not spen' 
de night in de cabin — " 

"No," he cried emphatically. "Even a 
bear's den was better. By jove!" he ex- 
claimed, with recurrent admiration for the 
girl's bravery. 

"I do not t'ink Dietz will follow me, in 
dere," she said simply. "Even if he do follow 
into de bear-pit." 
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Bret told her then how he had found Dietz. 

"And you had started after Rondeau!" he 
exclaimed. "Why, he is probably safe at 
Kewanto, and that is a terrible trip, through 
the woods!" 

"I fink I stop at your camp," she explained, 
"an* — an' asK for Pierre to go wiV me." 

*Tor Pierre — " he began rather bitterly. 

"But now, you have come," she added, with 
a wealth of gratitude in her voice that melted 
his bitterness. "And Dietz — ^" 

"Oh, he is just knocked out and drunk,'* H6 
replied, "dead drunk. There is a bump on 
his head — ^* 

They had begun retracing the trail to the 
cabin. Sue stopped and turned an alarmed 
face toward him. "Den he is still in de 
cabin !" she exclaimed. "Me, I do not wish to 
see him!" 

"Oh, you must come back with me," Bret 
insisted gently. "You need have no fear now. 
He isn't able to speak, even. And if he were 
I would not allow him to do so. I want you 
to come with me and tell me what happened. 
See, there is a clear channel, in mid-lake, and 
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:we can break the ice from the dock to that 
channel. We'll use the bateau. Dietz will 
be unable to walk and I want to take him to 
camp — as my prisoner." 

She fell into step beside him without 
further protest. 



CHAPTER XIV 



A STRANGE CONFESSION 



Bret's face grew stern as his glance fell 
upon the torn deerskin jacket she wore, care- 
fully mended but speaking eloquently of that 
first brutal liberty that Dietz had taken. 
Once more Bret felt the surge of passionate 
desire to punish the man who had again 
sought her, and this time drunken, his worst 
passions strengthened by the poison he had 
swallowed. As if she read his thought she 
spoke : 

"De warden say dat I mus' go back to de 
reserve, wit' him," she explained, and in her 
voice there was a trace of appeal for Bret to 
contradict this dictum of the warden's. "He 
say I'm belong dere an' dat Rondeau don't 
come back to me, so Dietz wish to take me 
wit' him to de mission. I will not go an' he 
try to make me. He's drunk, I know dat, it's 
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crazee drunk. I have to strak him wif his 
bottle. He fall down, I t'ink for dead — ^but I 
don'^t care! Bimby, I hear him move an' 
crawl to de couch. So I open de chamber 
door to see, an' den I go out de window." 

"ni make him pay!" declared Bret, "if I 
have to fight him up to the highest court in 
the state !" 

"How — how you mean, de court?" inquired 
Sue, with a note of sudden alarm in her voice. 

"I'll break him — under the law," Bret re- 
plied. "He'll serve time in prison for this. 
There is plenty of evidence — " 

"Ah, but you mus' not, please!" cried Sue. 
"No, M'sieu\ it can not be de court, for me !" 

"Why not? What do you mean?" 

As he asked the questions Bret began to be- 
lieve, almost with an emotion of joy, that this 
child of the wilderness wished him to do what 
he so much wanted to do himself, — ^punish 
Dietz with his own hands, without recourse to 
courts and law — except the unwritten law. 

"You surely don't w^nt him to go scot free. 
— after this ?" he queried. 

"Ah — it is became, me, I am onlee Ron- 
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deau's Sue,'' she said in a dull tone. "Because 
I have no oder name." 

**That doesn't matter!" declared Bret 
sharply. "It need never be known. It need 
not be admitted in evidence at all. Dietz will 
not dare claim any rights—" 

He bit off the words but he knew, by the 
swift spasm of misery that swept over Sue's 
face, that she had caught what he meant. Her 
face had lighted wonderfully at his first 
fierce reply to her objection, which assured 
her he did not care if she was "onlee Ron* 
deau's Sue" — ^but the half-spoken implication 
of the "rights" Dietz might claim because of 
this had brought the pain of shame. 

Bret felt a great wave of pity in his heart, 
anger at his own clumsiness. He began to 
understand, more clearly, he thought, why she 
wanted Rondeau to get that *'steefkaV* It was 
because she imagined it would give her a 
standing, imder the law — ^perhaps only that of 
a wife, but — ^ 

"The wife of an Indian!" he muttered 
under his breath, and then his pity was 
drowned in another emotion. It had been 
driven very close to the surface in the last 
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few moments and it flooded upon him at 
length, irresistibly, as he regarded the forlorn 
but brave little figure, so helpless, so blame- 
less, and now so ashamed and miserable. 

"Sue!" he cried out chokingly. "Then, if 
you have no other name let me give you mine ! 
Sue, I love you, just as you are, Rondeau's 
Sue!'' 

She looked up, incredulous at the husky 
passion in his voice. Her face paled, then it 
lighted — but her lips trembled pitifully. 

"No, no I" she cried, half -sobbing. "It could 
not be. Nevaire, for me! It is impossible, 
f rien' of my own. Do not you ask me that !" 

"Why impossible?" demanded Bret fiercely. 
"Any other reason except — but I have told 
you that does not matter to me. Why, Sue 
Rondeau is as good a name — " 

"Ah, but dat is nevaire my true name !" 

The soft anguish of her tone carried convic- 
tion where a more passionate declaration 
would only have increased his disbelief. 

**Then — ^you know that Rondeau is not — 
your own father?" he asked. 

"Me, I am not sure. I'm ask him, sometam. 
He don' lak to talk 'bout it For dat I have 
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ask him — to breeng de steefkat. He have to 
give me some name on dat steefkat^ you see? 
Always, he onlee say Fm his Sue. He don't 
talk 'bout w'en I was little girl. I nevaire care 
— ontil dis man, Dietz, caU me — ^breed! Ah, 
dafs hurt me, M'sieu*r 

Her voice broke. She turned away from 
him and stumbled blindly toward the cabin 
door. They had come nearly to the steps, as 
they talked. Bret caught her arm and 
whirled her about so that she faced him. Her 
eyes were brimming with tears and he re- 
leased her. 

She went, sobbing, toward the door, but 
halted on the threshold, as if she feared to 
enter with the memory of what she had fled 
strong upon her. 

Again Bret's heart was wrenched with pity 
but his suddenly realized love for Sue had 
burned a warm path to his heart and his 
blood raced through his veins with a singing 
madness which was akin to that inheritance 
of desire for primal justice. The past months 
in these "man's woods" had stripped Bret 
Leonard of much of the acquired habit of 
civilization and left him a strong man, with a 
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strong man's simple emotions, clean, vigor- 
ous, touched with the fire of sturdy youth. 

Mingled with the quick sympathy which 
was one result there came also the desire to 
protect this child-woman from the harsh evils 
of the wilderness — and there was stimulated 
at the same time the mastering desire to make 
her his own. It was powerful, almost irresist- 
ible — ^for it was the first time he had ever 
been caught in its flood. He had never loved 
a woman, even lightly. 

She was so wonderfully appealing, like a 
wild thing, timid, yet brave; untutored, yet 
natively sweet and intelligent. As she hesi- 
tated and turned slowly toward him, with a 
little gesture of appeal for his presence beside 
her, before she would go inside, her eyes filled 
with an anguish that had for a portion of its 
cause her own yearning toward this new- 
found friend, he cried out her name and, in 
a flash of emotion, bounded up the steps to 
her. 

"If you won't let me," he cried exultantly, 
"then m just have to make you!" 

He caught her in his arms, held her close 
and pressed his lips to hers, his eyes blazing 
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with the fire of his emotion. For a moment 
she was passive, yielding, her face wearing a 
little half-frightened smile as if she scarcely 
knew what it all meant — ^then with a cry she 
thrust her hands against his chest and strug- 
gled from his clasp. He clung to her hands 
and tried to draw her to him again. At that 
she turned entirely into the wild creature, 
roused and frightened, desperate to escape. 
She tore loose from him, reckless of herself, 
palpitating, fluttering like a wounded bird. 
She sped into the cabin. 

Bret ran after her, calling her name, 
broken-heartedly fearing that he had fright- 
ened her forever away from him. She halted 
in the middle of the room, whirled towaEd 
him and flung up her hands. 

"He is not here!" she cried. "Dietz, he is 
gone !'* 

Bret stared at the abandoned couch, unbe- 
lieving for an instant, but the blanket lay on 
the floor; flung off, hastily, it appeared. 

"But he have not take de gun!** cried Sue, 
pointing to her rifle which hung near the 
door. 

Bret snatched down the gun and called out 
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to Dietz to show himself, if he were in the 
cabin, or be shot But there was no place for 
concealment. The door to Rondeau's room, 
at the other end of the cabin, was open as it 
had been when Bret first entered and he 
could look through Sue's chamber, out the 
window. Bret rushed in there, on the spurt of 
an inspiration and his first glance out the 
window told him Dietz had made his escape 
that way; his footprints obhterated those 
made by Sue in the snow-drift outside. 

The shock of the warden's disappearance 
restored Bret to sanity and quieted his mad 
ardor. He was bitterly ashamed of himself. 
What a terrible way to make love to her, after 
what she had just been through ! No wonder 
she was frightened ; he must have violated her 
finest impulses in suddenly taking advantage 
of her gratitude to him and her helplessness^ 

She must think that he regarded her in 
something of the same light that Dietz did, 
with his scornful contempt for her as a breed. 
And he condemned himseK the more for his 
action because it was likely his interview witli 
Sue had given Dietz time and opportunity to 
get away. 
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"ril take your gun and go after him," he 
said to the girl, his tone and his expression 
offering apology to her for what had passed. 
"I'll keep after him until I get him. I'll bring 
him back — and if you don't want him pun- 
ished by law, in the courts — ^he shall be 
punished anyway. It is time." 

"Den you — ^you would shoot him?" she 
asked, almost in a whisper. 

"No," cried Bret harshly. "I won't shoot 
him. I want him to live to realize that he has 
run to the end of his rope, that he has gone 
farther than common justice allows. I'll take 
him down to camp and force him to watch us 
take the Roving River away from him and. 
with it, several hundred acres of timber-land 
that he has been trying to claim for the last 
few months, the land between the east and 
west channels. After that — whatever yoit 
wish—" 

In Sue's eyes there came a swift return of 
that smoldering despair which had roused 
Bret's pity and with it his passionate hunger 
for her. Now that look stung him sharply 
,with remorse. 

"I am sorry — " he began brokenly. 
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But her smile and exclamation cut him 
short with his apology. "Be not sorry, frien' 
of my own,'* she said softly, "Be careful of 
your ownse'f." 

He knew that he was forgiven — and he 
would have been even more relieved, had he 
seen her looking after him, as he strode off on 
Dietz's trail — ^for there were tears streaming 
down her face and such a look in her eyes as 
few men ever see in the eyes of a woman. 

Bret f oimd a definite trail in the snow be- 
hind the cabin, a trail which led him to the 
foot of the ledge and thence along its base to- 
ward the northwest. It was the old trail lead- 
ing along the banks of Rice Creek, a feeder to 
Loon Lake, to the Menominee reservation, 
far to the north. The trail testified to Dietz's 
unsteadiness of foot; it zigzagged in a 
drunken fashion and Bret knew that his pur- 
suit would be short. Within half an hour he 
caught first sight of his man, stumbUng reck- 
lessly through the half -frozen bogs of a marsh 
which bordered Rice Creek. The warden was 
almost running, as if borne onward by the 
desperate desire to put as much distance as 
possible between himself and the cabin. 
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Bret strode swiftly and directly across the 
marsh and came up behind Dietz without 
being seen. He spoke to him sharply. 

The warden turned and stared at Bret, his 
face contorted with an expression almost im- 
becile. It was not the look of a man startled 
suddenly, it was freighted with the fear of 
something that had been with him a long 
time, a haunted look. 

"We'll turn around and travel back, the 
other way, Dietz," said Bret. "Back to Ron- 
deau's cabin and then down to my camp. 
Eventually — down to Kewanto." 

Dietz continued to stare at Bret with un- 
comprehending gaze as if he did not 
understand, did not really know who it was 
speaking. But at length something of the 
significance of Bret's words seemed to pen- 
etrate and he croaked into hoarse speech : 

"No!" he shouted. "No, I can't go back, 
now!" 

There was as much of obstinate determina- 
tion in his tone as fright. "No, I won't go 
back there," he said. "Shoot if you want to. 
YouVe had the chance, all along, to end it. 
Ha ! I know you, now ! You have been trailing 
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me ever since I got away from you, below 
Loud Rapids. You could have got me before. 
You saw it all, didn't you? Well, why didn't 
you plug me, then ?" 

Bret grasped Dietz by the shoulder and 
shook him. 

"What are you raving about?" he de- 
manded. 

The little agate eyes of the warden, rimmed 
with red from drink, and shrunken sm.aUer 
by weazening terror, wavered over Bret's face 
for a moment, then his glance wandered into 
space. He laughed scornfully. 

"March!" Bret commanded, and thrust 
Dietz ahead of him. 

Dietz turned back belligerently, offering 
resistance, and Bret gave him the boot. The 
kick seemed to jolt the man into acquiescence. 
He faced southy but he continued to stand 
motionless. He stared through the brush at 
the distant gleam of open water in Rice 
Creek. 

"Yes," he said, "you could have plugged 
me — and you ought to have done it, then. It 
would have been easier. No one to tell any 
tales, at all. But I didn't mean to kill him. I 
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swear I didn't. I only intended to crease him 
in the shoulder. But he lopped forward and 
went under, and he never came up. 

"That other fellow— that was you! That 
was you, all the lime! You made me get into 
his dug-out and paddle down-river — ^but I 
fooled you, after all. I slipped overboard and 
got away. But, dam* you, you trailed me I" 

Bret felt his nerves tingle to the significance 
of the warden's maundering. He began to get 
an inkling of what Dietz meant He was rav- 
ing but his statements had a background in 
.which figured a man in a dug-out — ^Rondeau 
— that was clear enough. But what did the 
man mean by referring to Bret as an avenger? 

"Are you talking about Rondeau?" he de- 
manded of Dietz. "Where did you see him? 
.What happened? You shot at him, to crease 
him on the shoulder — and he went over- 
board?" 

"I tell you he pitched face down into the 
dug-out and then rolled into the river. Just 
below the rapids. Never came to the top, at 
all. But what you asking me for? You seen 
it! You were there, in the woods. And I 
(didn't think you could shoot straight I" 
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Bret Leonard's legal training came to the 
fore and with his suspicions drawn to a sharp 
focus by the conviction that Dietz was labor- 
ing under the weight of guilt and was ripe for 
a confession, he set out to cross-examine the 
warden. But a few questions served to change 
his conviction. The time was not ripe for such 
an examination, after all. Dietz, if he were 
to talk, must flounder through his jumbled 
tale in his own incoherent fashion. 

The warden rambled on, giving no clear 
account of anything but managing to leave 
an impression with Bret which was more 
tantalizing and startling than a complete con- 
fession. It steeled him to the determination 
to get at the bottom of Dietz's strange story 
before he left the warden with a moment's 
peace. 

"Who was it, you say, that tipped over?" 
he demanded suddenly, after Dietz had 
mumbled to a pause. 

"Bernie Rondeau, of course, you 

• — ** Dietz was profanely impatient. "Got 
that down?" 

He answered in the irritable tones of a 
man in a nightmare, replying to questions 
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which disturbed his sleep. His whole attitude 
was stupidly querulous. 

"He got past me at Loud Rapids," Dietz 
went on. "I went to nick him but he got it — 
somewhere else — ^and he never came up." 

"Then you shot Rondeau ! When ?" 

"Just now! Over there. See? Say, it was 
this way. He tried to get away from me. And 
I'm an officer of the law. He — I got a right 
to shoot when a man's running away from 
me. He was in the woods after deer. Out of 
season and no license. I caught him at it, 
ordered him to stop and he ran down a gully 
to where his canoe was beached. Well, I 
fired. I didn't try to kill him. But I got a 
right to shoot to kill!" 

Here was another kind of story, told with a 
sort of injured dignity which was a shadow 
of the warden's old blustering air of 
authority. 

"And then this other fellow — you were on 
the job all right! Kept after me. Sixteen 
shots in aU; I counted *em. Most of 'em so 
close I could feel the wind of 'em. Could 'a' 
hit me, any time. I know! Thought it was 
the girl at first — but now I know. Leonard,. 
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youVe a dam' good shot. Could 'a' got me any 
time. But I slipped you, after all. I'm going 
north!" 

A look of silly cunning came over Dietz's 
face, as if he believed he had outwitted Bret 
Leonard was so thoroughly roused by the sig- 
nificance of what Dietz was saying that he 
went pale. The warden's weakened brain 
was giving him away. He had been jolted 
out of control of his tongue, either by alcohol 
or the blow from the whisky flask, or both. 
These shocks coming on top of the experience 
he was trying to describe had driven him half- 
insane, it appeared. He imagined himself to 
be concealing the truth while he was confess- 
ing it 



CHAPTER XV 

BRET MAKES AN ARREST 

• 

Bret was now thoroughly alarmed at what 
Dietz's story meant, where it concerned Ron- 
deau. Incoherent, and in some respects im- 
possible as the story was, there seemed to be 
truth in it. And where was Rondeau? Bret 
pieced to the warden's tale what Sue had said. 
Dietz had told her that Rondeau would not 
come back to her! 

"There — ^was — another — ^man — there !" de- 
manded Bret of Dietz, slowly and sternly, 
"Where was he?'* 

"In the woods — I couldn't see him. Well — 
you know!*' 

"Where did you hit Rondeau when you shot 
him?" 

**Why, I must have got him where I aimed — 
I must have got him there. The right shoul- 
der. I never miss! But nobody can prove I 
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even shot at him. Except you — dam' you — 
you were there in the woods. Eh?" 

Dietz went to staring again, his eyes upon 
the creek, as if hypnotized by its gleaming 
surface. 

"Right over there at the gully, was where 
you began to shoot," he declared, waving a 
hand aimlessly at the creek. "Close enough 
so you could draw a bead on the hammer of 
my gun — and nick it. Say, you wouldn't even 
give me time to find out if Rondeau came up 
again. I might have found out — " 

Dietz mumbled to a pause and rubbed his 
forehead with one hand. A silly smile came 
over his face, he filmed his eyes with their 
lids. 

"Dam' Uttle bear-cat!" he mumbled. "She 
hit me hard all right. Bu'sted the — " 

He leaned wearily against a sapling, 
slumped into a heap at its foot and lay still. 
Bret stooped over him and shook him but he 
soon abandoned any effort to rouse him. 
Dietz was unconscious, beyond the reach of 
further questions, for the time. 

Bret straightened and took a deep breath. 
He was gravely glad, for the first time in 
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weeks, that he was a lawyer and that he w^as 
still connected vdth the office of the county 
prosecutor. His professional instincts and in- 
clinations were thoroughly roused. Even 
though his emotions raced within him, sav- 
agely calling upon him for action, his brain 
had become clear and cooL Grimly he bent 
over and lifted the warden, flung him over 
his shoulders in a woodsman's carry and 
started back toward the cabin. 

As he labored through the slippery, slimy 
marsh to dryer ground with his burden Bret 
found himself oddly reasonable, self -analytic. 
He could comprehend, for instance, that there 
was some impulse within him which urged 
him to dump the inert form of the warden in 
the creek and be done with him and the 
ghastly muddle he had stirred up. Sue's piti- 
ful suffering counted most of all to stimulate 
this savage impulse. But all the time Bret 
knew he would not obey it. He would keep 
his prisoner safely, restore him to conscious- 
ness and reason, drag from him a full and 
lucid confession of what he had done. And 
as Bret came to this understanding of his own 
purposes and determinations, swayed by 
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tsom«thing stronger than emotion, he felt a 
sort of relief, almost an exultancy, as if he had 
conquered something insidious which had 
been trying to master him. 

Before anything else, though, he must find 
Rondeau — dead or alive. It was plain that 
Dietz had taken a shot at Rondeau. Possibly 
it was as Dietz had declared so insistently, an 
attempt to "nick" the trapper's shoulder. 
Yes, if he were in a canoe on the river, such 
a shot might be made — ^but if he were running 
through the woods, as Dietz had said, later — 
that would be equivalent to deliberate mur- 
der. No man could be sure of his aim. 

Sue came running along the trail at the foot 
of the ledge as Bret neared the cabin, crying 
out, "He is dead? But I did not hear de shot! 
Den it is me who have kill him!" 

"No, no, he isn't dead. Sue," Bret contra- 
dicted her soothingly. "He is only uncon- 
scious again. Fright and exhaustion. He is 
very much aUve, and Fm glad he is alive. 
Sue.*' 

Tliere was something in his tone which 
quieted her. She did not speak again until 
Bret had deposited his heavy load on the 
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couch in the cabin where he had lain before. 
Then Bret turned to Sue with a grave face. 

"Did Dietz say anything to you about — the 
circumstances of his meeting Rondeau?" he 
asked. 

**He say he meet Rondeau, down-rivaire, 
dat's all — exeep' he say Rondeau will not 
come back!" she added, with growing alarm 
in her voice. 

"Yes, he must have met Rondeau," muttered 
Bret absently. "Well, we've got to rouse him, 
again. Have you anything — " 

He bent over Dietz to avoid meeting Sue's 
anxious gaze, the question in her eyes. After 
he had worked over the warden for a time she 
w^ent slowly away from him, but she came 
back in a moment and handed Bret a bottle. 

"Ammonia," she said. "It's w'at Papa Ron- 
deau use for cure de skin." 

Application of the strong restorative to 
Dietz's nostrils got a response. The warden 
gasped and struggled, and when he opened 
his eyes, the wild fearful light seemed to have 
departed. He appeared sane, dazed but in 
possession of his right mind. He was no 
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longer incoherent; indeed, his eyes showed a 
sullen cautious gleam. 

"Where is Bernie Rondeau?" Bret shot the 
question at Dietz harshly, in the tone of a 
command. 

Sue stood beside Bret, and she kept her 
coal-black eyes on the warden's face with an 
intensity which bespoke her desire to drag 
the answer from him. 

"Rondeau?" queried Dietz, as if in surprise, 
shifting his eyes from Bret to Sue and back 
again. "How should I know ? He's gone down 
to Kewanto, hasn't he?" 

"Ah, then you know that much !" exclaimed 
Bret. "Where did you see him and what 
happened?" 

Dietz raised himself on one elbow. "Why, 
don't you know ?" he asked wonderingly. "He 
got capsized in Loud Rapids, just a little be- 
low our camp and I went in after him. But 
I had all I could do to get out myself. I 
thought I told you about that !" 

"Not that!" exclaimed Bret — ^but he was 
more taken aback by Dietz's statement than 
he would exhibit. Either it was the actual 
truth — or else Dietz was capable of wonderful 
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simulation. The warden's surprise seemed as 
simply genuine as if he did believe he had 
told Bret another story. 

•Then you were lying when you told me, up 
Rice Creek, that you shot at Rondeau!** 
snapped Bret. 

"Up Rice Creek?" sneered Dietz angrily. 

**What would I be doing up Rice Creek with 
3'ou? I never talked to you, anywhere but 
here.'* 

Bret regarded the warden steadily. Either 
the man was totally unconscious of what had 
happened since he had first sunk into sense- 
lessness there in the cabin, or he was, again, 
trying to bluff it through. 

••Very well,** said Bret in a milder tone. "I 
want to get things straight. They're pretty 
crooked now. Dietz, you're an officer of the 
law. You know what it means to admit that 
you are the la^t one to have seen a man — 
when that man has disappeared. And, added 
to that, is the fact you told this girl you didn*t 
believe Rondeau would come back — ^that you 
knew be would not come back.** 

Bret paused to let faifi words sink in, and 
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again he asked the direct question, "Where is 
Rondeau?" 

Quick as a flash came the reply, "Why, 
Rondeau is either at the bottom of the Roving 
River, between Loud Rapids and the end of 
the old West Fork, or else he's on his way 
to Kewanto — or back. That's all I know about 
it And it's what I just told you. He's a 
good swimmer, perhaps he got out. But I 
ain't so good and it was all I could do to make 
shore. I came up here to try to break it to 
this girl and take her where she'd have 
friends, over to the reservation. That's the 
truth, Leonard. Make the best — or the worst 
of it." 

Leonard restrained an angry outburst at 
this last palpable gilding of the real purpose 
of Dietz's errand at the cabin and the man- 
ner in which he had come. "Very well," he 
said quietly. "To make the best of it would 
be bad enough. You may consider yourself 
under arrest." 

Sue gave an exclamation and placed her 
hand on Bret's arm. ^ 

"It's the only way. Sue," Bret told her 
gently. "It is the law, and, first of all, we must 
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find what happened to Rondeau. Between 
now and to-morrow night we can find out, 
for sure — ^whether he got out of the river." 

Dietz sat up and on his face was a half- 
smile. "You'll do better than I could, then," 
he said, "if you can find out what's at the 
bottom of the Roving River." 

"I expect to do better than you did," was 
Bret's quiet retort. "I expect to see the bot- 
tom of the river very soon. Now, we've got 
to travel. We'll use the bateau you borrowed 
from camp last night without permission. 
Smash a channel through the ice to open 
water. It's the only way, I guess, unless you 
feel able to walk." 

Dietz essayed to rise, but sank back on the 
couch with a groan. "Don't feel much like 
hitting the trail," he gasped, his face going 
white. "I've been through — a lot in the last 
few hours," he muttered hoarsely. "You 
don't know!" 

Sue broke in passionately, "If harm have 
come to Papa Rondeau," she cried, "you shall 
pay! Me, I will go to de court, if necessaire. 
Yes, I will tell dem all. I am not af ear !" 

Her head went up proudly, and she re- 
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garded Dietz with so piercing a gaze that the 
warden's eyes shifted away from her. Bret 
was conscious of a thrill of admiration for the 
girl's courageous determination to face the 
ordeal of court procedure in the light of her 
instinctive fear of the exposure that might 
come, concerning her origin. 

"It is de law," she continued quietly, speak- 
ing to Bret. "It is de law, and me, I will go to 
de court. If de law is right it will protec' 
me. Rondeau's Sue, and it will do right for 
Papa Rondeau. You know de law, M*sieu\ 
If you say it will do right — " 

"I promise you that the law shall do you 
justice," declared Bret, and at his words her 
head went down and she hid her face in her 
hands sobbing. 

She did not shake off the comforting arm 
Bret placed about her shoulders. "I'll see this 
through," he said. "We'll see it through to- 
gether. If you can trust me — ^" 

"You will be good frien' of my own?" she 
replied, trying to smile through her tears. 
"For me, I have no oder, if Papa Rondeau is 
gone. I will not even be Rondeau's Sue !" 

"We must get started," he said briskly. 
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•*rm afraid it will turn cold again and make 
our trip all the more difficult." 

Sue, with an exclamation of self-reproach, 
spoke of food. Indeed, they were all sorely 
in need of it. Bret helped her prepare a lunch 
and he served Dietz with bread and meat and 
hot coffee. Sue scarcely touched her own 
portion; she was pale and preoccupied. 
Dietz's presence cast a pall of constraint over 
them and there was little talking. The ward- 
en, himself, had relapsed into suUenness. 
He did not attempt to conceal his mood; he 
did not try to make conversation. 

Bret set himself the job of breaking out the 
ice in which the bateau was frozen. He found 
it hard work, close to the shore, but a few 
yards out the ice was quite thin, tapering off 
to open water within a dozen yards of the 
dock, where the current from Rice Creek 
swept through the lake and continued south. 
While he was at work Bret invited Dietz to 
sit on the dock, leaving Sue in the cabin. The 
afternoon sun shone warm and the wind had 
almost a balmy suggestion, sweeping in from 
the southwest. It seemed that winter's final 
fling was over. 
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Ready for the start, at last, Bret placed 
Dietz in the bow of the bateau, seated Sue in 
the middle with her rifle, and he took the 
stern with the pike-pole. They were well 
down the lake before the somber dusk began 
to close down upon them. The open channel 
had proved crooked and there were occa- 
sional floating cakes of ice to avoid. Progress 
was slow. There was a peculiar condition ap- 
parent in the narrow channel between the 
frozen fields of ice; water was lapping up 
over the edge of the ice. Now and then a 
large piece detached itself and floated into 
the open water; the larger ones blocking the 
channel in places, but the ice was thin and 
the sharp-keeled bateau broke through easily. 

It was apparent that the log-jam, down at 
camp, was backing up the water, and that the 
level of the lake was being raised. 

It was an encouraging sign. It meant that 
the sudden freeze had been effective in lock- 
ing the jam tight. But Bret was extremely 
anxious over another matter, the small supply 
of dynamite. He had confidently expected 
Rondeau back with the additional supply, and 
now it seemed doubtful if Rondeau would 
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ever arrive. However, Rret had great confi- 
dence in Singing Smiddy's ability to place his 
supply of explosive so that it would do the 
most good and to seize the right moment for 
exploding it In a very few hours the time 
would be ripe for the blast. 

Not a word had been spoken by any of the 
three in the bateau, since they left the cabin. 
Bret was busy v^dth his pike-pole and his 
thoughts. Sue was watchfully intent upon 
the man huddled in the bow, wrapped in a 
blanket, and he was just as intent upon the 
prospect before him, it appeared; his eyes 
roved the shores of the lake and he seemed 
watching for something. Now and then Sue 
touched the trigger of her rifle with her fin- 
ger. Bret caught the significant movement. 
He had taken the precaution of removing the 
cartridge from the chamber before he gave 
her the gun to guard Dietz. He feared that if 
Dietz should make a move which looked like 
an attempt to escape she would shoot to kill — 
and he did not wish this to happen. Some- 
thing in her eyes, in her whole attitude, 
warned Bret to guard her against herself. 

As they entered the inlet Dietz straightened 
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and looked about him interestedly. He had 
regained something of his old confident swag- 
ger. However, he did not face Bret nor meet 
Sue's watchful gaze. 

Bret forced the bateau toward the west 
bank, through ice which had already cracked 
and shifted as the rising water had lifted it. 
The flood was transforming the ice-fields 
into ice-floes. He thrust the prow of the boat 
ashore, at a point where broken ground gave 
evidence of recent activity with pick and 
shovel. Dietz inspected the marks with evi- 
dent agitation. His interest became so 
strong that he did not wait for Bret to help 
him out, but jumped from the bateau and 
stooped to examine the fresh-turned earth. 

"Say, what's been going on here?" he de- 
manded of Bret, with a return of his old dom- 
ineering attitude and accent. "Looks as if 
some one had been trying to cut through the 
beaver-dam, here, to the old channel!" 

"You can trust your eyes for everything 
they see," was Bret's curt response and he 
halloed for Singing Smiddy. 



CHAPTER XVI 



AN ESCAPE 



The foreman's voice answered Bret's call, 
floating to them from beyond the knoll of 
brush-grown earth which thrust up between 
river's edge and wooded land. In a moment 
Smiddy appeared, his clothing clay-stained, 
his face beaded with perspiration and a 
tamping-iron in his hands. 

"How does it look?" Bret inquired anx- 
iously. "You won't have enough, will you?" 

"Provided I keep my health and strength 
for a little longer and the rest of the mud- 
muckers don't fall down on me," responded 
Smiddy, with an expression of frank satisfac- 
tion on his face as he regarded Dietz. 

"I've got the gang busy cutting through 
from the other side. We'll have just about 
enough — ^" He hesitated, with a questioning 
glance at Dietz. 

210 
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**A11 right," encouraged Bret. "Dietz may 
as well know, right now, what we're trying to 
do. He won't be able to block us. And he 
wants to get at the bottom of the river, him- 
self, Smiddy — to see if Rondeau got out** 

"Oho!" was Smiddy's understanding ex- 
clamation. *'Well, we're going to show up 
bottom, soon. Mealey found a few pounds 
more dynamite which was knocked off'n a 
sheK by that bear when lie raided us. The 
stuff was buried in snow, outside the store- 
house. Mealey'« come through in great style. 
He sat beside the «tove all the momin' and 
thawed that frozen dynamite out by hand. 
Guess he f iggered he'd oughter do something 
for associating with bootlegging game ward- 
ens. I figger we'll have enough blow-me-up 
so's we won't need what Rondeau was 
bringing." 

"You haven't heard anything from Ron- 
deau, have you?" inquired Bret anxiously. 
"Peter Longhair hasn't turned up? I rather 
believe the Indian knows something about 
Rondeau." 

Dietz, who had been standing near the 
bateau, waiting in stolid «ullenness for the 
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the new law adopted at the last session, rec- 
ommended by the Department of Fisheries 
and Game, It prohibits using explosives in 
inland waters.** 

Bret did not reply to the warning; for a 
moment he appeared to be rather staggered 
at the information. Dietz spoke agam. 

"Furthermore, if you change the course of 
Roving River you violate the water-rights 
agreement. You've got the drop on me now, 
but I'd advise you not to go too far. This 
whole thing is a frame-up to hold me while 
you blow tiie dam out and hang up Hard- 
ackers' drive. But I know the law and I 
know my duty. I'll have charges against 
you!" 

"Very well,** responded Bret in a voice 
which was not at all undecided, "but in the 
meantime, we've got to move. Vfe ought to 
be down-river, below Hardackers' jam — 
which violates the water-rights agreement 
— ^before the water stops running in this 
channel. Because — ^if Rondeau didn't get out 
we want to find him." 

Dietz turned pale. His glance roved 
about; as if he sought a way of escape. 
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"Come on, into the boat,** Bret commanded. 
•*! think we can drive through the ice now, 
to the other side and walk down to camp.** 

Dietz did not move and then Sue spoke for 
the first time. "Wte/" she commanded, 
sharply. **Move fas', Jim Dietz, or you will 
nevairc move again!" 

She shifted her rifle in her lap and Dietz 
cast aside all show of hesitation and feeble- 
ness. Bret handed him a short-*handled pike- 
pole, from the bottom of the bateau. 

"You'll have td help," Bret said. "The ice 
is bad, where the current swings to the east. 
Tve been studying the channel for some time 
and making plans for getting around your 
jam. Talk about violating the agreement! 
You've done thait — or, if you claim tiiiat the 
agreement is based on the West Fork as the 
river itself, there will be no violation in my 
reopening that channel !" 

"Humph! I suppose I'm no match for a 
lawyer in those technicalities!" muttered 
Dietz. **But the fish and game laws — ^" 

"Seem to be made to suit the convenience 
of the Hardacker lumber company^" Bret 
furnished. "Why, away back last fall it oc- 
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curred to me that if the Hardackers broke the 
agreement, — as they've threatened to do be- 
fore, when they wanted something they had 
no right to— and blocked the river against 
my timber, there would be a way to get 
around them. Thafs the West Fork, Dietz! 
As for the agreement — ^my memory of it is 
that it gives us first-run rights for pulp- 
wood." 

Dietz could not resist a triumphant sneer. 
"Yes, in the old West Fork, it did,'' he said. 
**I found that out two weeks ago." 

Bret smiled. "That makes it all the bet- 
ter," he said. "I am going to take first-run 
rights in West Fork by blowing up the 
beaver-dam." 

"And hang up our drive for good?" ex- 
claimed Dietz angrily. 

"Exactly. And then, there is another very 
good reason, superseding the fish and game 
laws, even, I believe — the necessity of search- 
ing the old channel, the East Fork. You know 
what I mean. You should be the first to 
authorize this blast. It will be the means of 
proving your claim that Rondeau was 
drowned — not shot!'* 
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Dietz was silent. His face betrayed his 
helpless anger at falling into his own trap, 
even when he tried to bluster it off with a 
sneering smile. 

Bret turned the bateau to the east and 
poled it out-stream. It was growing dark ; he 
realized it suddenly as he faced the eastern 
shore. The rising river had thrust ice and 
logs in a swirling mass, up into the outlet. 
Dietz took his pike and sullenly warded off 
logs and ice-cakes. Bret chose to steer the 
bateau close to the edge of a small field of 
logs which had been drawn into backwater, 
near the western shore, by the rising of the 
water and shifting of the current. 

Dietz stabbed his pike into a big log at the 
edge of the field and, as if unable to pull it 
out, he drew the bow of the bateau close to 
the log and suddenly leaped upon it, kicking 
the bateau away as he did so. It happened 
so quickly that Sue, with all her watchful- 
ness, was caught off guard. She had laid 
aside her rifle for a moment to help sheer the 
boat off with a stout paddle she had found in 
the bottom. Before she could pick up the gun 
and get it to her shoulder Dietz's form was 
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but a shado\^7 dodgiDg bulk in tbe gkx>iii, 
scarcely distinguishable against the blackness 
of the forest-clad shore toward which he ran« 
But she took aim and pulled the trigger. 

The harmless click of the hammer w^as the 
first warning Bret had of Dietz's leap for 
liberty, for Bret had been busy and was fac- 
ing the other way ^iien the warden took his 
desperate chance to escape. Sue's cry of 
annoyance and alarm as she pumped a cart- 
ridge into the chamber called Bret's attention 
more direcOy to her. 

She w^as aiming again, and Bret called out, 
^Don't fire; some of my men are in line with 
usr 

Reluctantly Sue lowered her gun and re- 
proadif ully she said, *'You take de cartridge 
out; now he have escape!" 

In answer Bret shot the bateau into tiie log- 
field but it was brought up suddenly as the 
nose of the boat ran upon a half-submerged 
''sinker^ and came near capsizing. Dietz had 
disaiq>eared. Sue stood up and gattiered 
herself for a leap upon the loose-lying logs. 
Bret lunged forward on his knees and cau^t 
jher amoL 
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•*Don't try it!'' he criecL "It's too much of a 
risk. I didn't want you to shoot him. Sue* I 
don't blame you for wanting to do it, but we 
aren't going to do it that way. The law — " 

She resisted him fiercely, her strug^es 
came dangerously near capsizing the bateau 
before she gave up her frantic efforts to leap 
out upon the bobbing swirling logs and after 
Dietz. She broke into half -sobbing protest as 
she gave up at length. 

"He will get away, now! He mus' not get 
away. What if I do shoot him? He have 
shoot Rondeau — I. know dat, now. An' me, I 
am onlee Rondeau's Sue; w'at mattaire if / 
kill?" 

"It matters to me,** Bret replied gently. "II 
matters to your friend. I have promised you 
to bring Dietz to justice and I will do it." 

She resisted him no more. 

"Well get back to the beaver-dam and 
warn Smiddy," he said. "Dietz will make 
straight for Hardackers' and rally a gang to 
an attack." 

Bret reasoned that it would be well to hold 
the blast until the last possible moment, in 
the hope it would cause Dietz to believe his 
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"Fm going to get across river, now," Bret 
said. "Hardackers' men might make an at- 
tempt to come up the east bank to our camp. 
K they do I'll warn you, with one shot from 
opposite this point If they come up on our 
jam m give you two shots. They'll be 
armed, but — -weU^ you've got dynamite. If 
you can spare a pound or two, use it — judi- 
ciously* Don't kill any one, short of seK- 
defense. One or two short-fuse, hand-made 
grenades dropped into the river at the right 
time would probably be effective in checking 
a rush. And, if not — touch off your whole 
plant and take cover up the lake shore. Four 
shots wall be the signal for the blast — ^if I find 
things over across that warrant any hurry.** 

'*Bums it is and bombs it is that'll stop 
*em,'* replied Smiddy, wiih grim humor. "I 
got a couple of old sappers here that'll sure 
enjoy the sport of placing bombs. I reckon 
either of 'em could spin one inside a ten-inch 
circle at forty jards. Say, we'll make 'em 
think this is a war if they start anything !** 



CHAPTER XVII 

GUN-PLAY AND DYNAMITE 

It was doubly dangerous, making a course 
across the outlet now with darkness and new 

m 

shifting of current which created whirlpools 
and eddies in which logs and ice-cakes 
swirled and spun. 

Sue crouched in the bow of the bateau, 
with a pike-pole Bret had got from Smiddy, 
and fended off floating logs which had been 
forced up the west side of the stream by the 
baffled current, turned by the frozen jam. 
The lift of the rising water had broken all the 
ice in the outlet and for a long way into the 
lake. These floating cakes added to the dan- 
ger and made the trip slow and difficult. 
But they managed it without accident' Bret 
grounded the bateau close to the skid-way 
farthest north in the long row of log-piles 
which had been partly cleared of logs. The 
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remaining timber loomed as black shadows 
under the few trees which stood alongshore. 

As they started down the bank Sue gave a 
little cry and ran to the river's edge where a 
boat lay, dragged up on the shore. Then she 
turned back dejectedly. 

"It is not Papa Rondeau's," she said. 

The anguish in her voice brought a stab of 
self-reproach to Bret for his diverted interest 
from Rondeau, in the past half -hour. He in- 
spected the craft. It was another logger's 
bateau, marked with his own scaling brand. 
Bret could not account for its presence here. 
He turned to Sue, and grasping her arm 
gently, he said, "I've promised to be your 
good friend, but I do want to be more than 
just that to you, at this time. Sue ! Whatever 
Rondeau was to you, he was white, all 
through, and it doesn't matter — I love you — " 

He paused at Sue's swift intake of breath. 
"Ah, if Papa Rondeau is only alive !" she half- 
whispered. "But he nevaire tell me about — 
my mudder. I t'ink he nevaire spik of her 
because— oh, I don't want to t'ink it, M'sieu\ 
but is it not strange he will not tell me ? And 
now» if he is gone, how can I evaire know?" 
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There was despair in her voice. She 
seemed almost to accept it as a fact that Ron- 
deau was dead, that he had met death at the 
hands of Jim Dietz. Bret did not speak again. 
The white outline of her face forbade it. But 
he resolved to devote all his energies to the 
avenging of Rondeau, and when that was 
done, to clear the mystery of Sue's origin. He 
could not bring himself to believe there was 
anything of which she need be ashamed. And 
he had come to know that it did not matter to 
him whether Rondeau's Sue was the daugh- 
ter of that Indian woman who had been Ron- 
deau's honored mate. 

As they continued down the bank, picking 
their way across the skid-ways which crossed 
their path, it began to grow more light, from 
the rising moon which was just clearing the 
eastern horizon, and the reflected glow of the 
camp lights on the river. The stream showed 
more plainly. The water had risen until it 
lapped the ends of the skid-ways at their feet. 
When those skids were first placed they had 
been four or five feet above the river level. 
It was an unprecedented flood condition; the 
frozen jam must be holding with scarcely a 
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leak. The dari^ mass of logs that covered the 
surface stretched from shore to shore. They 
moved restlessly, midulating to the troubled 
movement of the current. Far below Bret 
could just make out the arched line of the 
jam with its bowing booms. Then suddenly 
his eye caught something which caused him 
to crouch upon his knee and peer into the 
shadow of the western shore. 

There were figures moving near the op- 
posite bank, zigzagging and advancing in 
jerky leaps and turns^ like men running logs. 

**Dey come up, on de jam, from below!" 
whispered Sue. Her sharp eyes had taken in 
the situation instantly. 

Bret grasped her hand and drew her into a 
swift stride beside him, down the bank. It 
curved sharply inward, narrowing the river, 
within a short distance of the camp clearing. 
They ventured out on to a little peninsula and 
mider cover of brush and saplings which 
grew there, crouched close to the river*s edge 
and strained their eyes and ears for further 
sign of the movement of men, on the other 
side. After a breathless moment there came 
to them above the roar of the water which 
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poured over the tight jam, the sound of boots 
thumping on wood, and directing their eyes 
by what they heard, tiiey both made out def- 
initely that tiiere was a group of men picking 
their way up-stream close to the west shore. 
It was evident that Dietz had rallied a crew 
from Hardackers' for an attack on Smiddy's 
men at the beaver-dam. 

"I must warn Smiddy!*' whispered Bret, 
and again he took Sue's hand and they ran 
up the bank, bending low to escape 
observation. 

At the spot where he had groimded his boat 
Bret found a small piiie growing close to the 
water and he thrust the nuizzle of Sue's rifle 
through its branches. Sue kept watch and 
gave him the word, exclaiming in a tense 
whisper. 

"Dey have guns ! See, w'ere de moon break 
t'rough de trees, an' shine close to de hank!" 

The glint of gun-barrels showed. It ap- 
peared the attacking party had sheered out 
from shore, fearing, perhaps, that they might 
run into an ambush if tiiey kept too close to 
the wooded bank. A dozen figures were bob- 
bing and lurching about on the loose logs, in 
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the peculiar motion of the river-driver run- 
ning floating timber. 

"But I do not see Dietz !" exclaimed Sue. 

"Why, you could not recognize him, at this 
distance !" responded Bret in astonishment 

"Me, I would know dat Dietz in de dark of 
de moon, if he was near," declared the girl 
passionately. "Besides, you remembaire, he 
wear w*ite sock, roll over de top of his boot. 
None of dose, out dere, have w'ite sock." 

Bret marveled at her perception — and was 
glad that Dietz had not appeared. In the grip 
of her mood of fierce hate for Dietz Sue 
would undoubtedly want to shoot. 

"All ready, then, Fni going to give Smiddy 
the signal," he said. 

He fired and the sound of the rifle re- 
echoed from shore to shore. The whine of 
the bullet penetrated the first echo curiously, 
and the dull "plump" of the lead striking 
wood on the other side came as a queer after- 
sound. 

Bret had aimed at a point directly back of 
where the dozen log-runners straggled. They 
were quite near mid-stream, now. Before he 
fired a second shot to tell Smiddy the attack 
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was coming from the log-field his first was 
answered, with two shots, and his second 
rang out almost as an echo of them. It was 
apparent that the attacking party had been 
deceived as to the source of Bret's signal for 
they blazed away at the beaver-dam itself. 

The mound of earth rose as a natural 
breast-work behind which Smiddy and his 
gang had splendid entrenchment. The log- 
runners seemed to hesitate to advance farther 
up-river. 

Bret whirled swiftly. "Now, back to camp 
to get my own gun and some reinforce- 
ments," he said. "Do you want to keep watch 
here while I go?" he asked Sue. 

"I wish to go wit' you," she replied. "Dietz 
is not out dere," she added in eloquent 
simplicity. 

Bret was not sorry for her decision; on sec- 
ond thought he regretted suggesting that she 
remain, for he would have felt obliged to give 
her the rifle and Dietz might appear out 
there. He felt that she would surely shoot to 
kill, if he did. 

He did not believe that the gang intended 
to make a serious attack on the beaver-dam; 
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he reasoned that their rifle fire was more or 
less bluff. Probably they would not have 
fired at all except for his surprise shot close 
to them. He pould not blame Hardackers* 
men for trying to rush the beaver-dam; it 
meant much to them to have the river taken 
from them. 

Again Bret and Sue hurried down the bank, 
and when they got near the camp clearings 
saw signs of great activity; lights streaming 
from doors and windows, shouts and the 
hurry of running feet Bret hallooed and, 
getting no response, shouted out, "All right, 
boys! It's Bret Leonard.** 

He had scarcely got the words from his 
mouth when there came a sharp intake of 
breath from Sue and she grasped at his arm 
and whispered: 

"Lookout! IfsDietzr 

Her warning was cut by a hoarse command 
from the edge of a log-deck at their lefL 

"Drop that gun! Put up your hands! Fve 
got you covered!** 

The glint of a gun-barrel came to them. II 
was poked over the projecting end of a log in 
the face of the pile. Bret obeyed the com« 
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maud; there was nothing else to do, but with 
a movement as if he were startled he thrust 
liis body in front of Sue, standing between 
her and the muzzle of the gun. At the in- 
stant, he heard her drop to the ground and 
retreat. He cast a hasty backward glance. 
The girl had vanished as swiftly as a shadow. 

"All right, Dietz," he called out, in a loud 
tone, to cover the giii's flight "What is it, 
now? You can shoot me — too, if you want to, 
but that won't bring Rondeau back. And it 
won't keep your men^ out there on the logs, 
from running into a dynamite blast! 
Smiddy's all set to iq)ring it now." 

Dietz advanced, cursing : **You'll stop him !" 
he snapped. **By G — d, you'll stop him ! They 
don't know — ^*' 

"Oh, you didn't tell them?" 

"Where's the girl?" demanded Dietz, evad- 
ing the question. "I saw that breed, just now, 
with you I" 

**You must be seeing thin^,'' was Brefs 
deliberate reply, "because I left her up-river, 
on picket duty. And, whatever your business 
with me, it has nothing to do with her. We'll 
settle, man to man. I'll make a proposition 
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to you right now; you call off your men and 
FU signal Smiddy to hold his blast You've 
got to act quickly!" 

"Well, then 'bout face and hurry up-river, 
where we can see 'em. Make it fast or I'll 
drill you!" snarled Dietz. 

He was frantic with anxiety, it appeared. 
Bret had shrewdly guessed that the warden, 
in rallying a gang to attack the beaver-dam, 
had not told the men of the danger of dyna- 
mite. He had probably trusted to the human- 
ity of Smiddy not to set off a blast in the 
faces of the attackers. 

"You'll pay the shot if you make a false 
move," breathed the warden in a choking 
whisper. "And I'll fire if you make a play to 
do anything but what I tell you. And your 
own blood, and the blood of those men will 
be on your head!" 

The warden seemed driven to the edge of 
desperation. Bret knew that his bluff had 
worked. His signal to Smiddy had been only 
a warning of the quarter from which the at- 
tack was developing. The "hand-grenades'* 
would prove effective in frightening the men 
on the logs, but Bret judged that Dietz would 
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be too shrewd to believe him if he told him 
Smiddy was going to use bombs with san- 
guine intent. 

Dietz caught up the rifle Bret had dropped 
at his command and they turned up-river. 
Bret sought a glimpse of Sue, in the shadows 
of the decks, but she had disappeared com- 
pletely. He was comforted. Dietz could not 
locate her, at any rate, and she would un- 
doubtedly hurry down to camp for help. 

"I'm not anxious to see any one killed or 
hurt, in this affair," Bret said to Dietz, "but 
Smiddy is going to defend himself if your 
men attack. They've fired on him, already. 
There it goes again !" 

Shots from the river testified to the activity 
of the Hardacker gang, but there was still no 
sign from Smiddy. Bret believed that he 
knew what it meant: Smiddy would wait 
until the log-runners were close enough so 
that a stick of dynamite, equipped wdth a 
short fuse, hurled into the river at some dis- 
tance from them, would create a panic of 
retreat. Bret began to be doubtful if this 
could be done without serious effect. In the 
semi-darkness one of those wads of explosive 
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might catch a man trying to creep up on the 
beaver-dam and blow him to atoms, or the 
explosion in the water might knock some of 
the log-runners in the river to drown. He set 
a 8\iift pace and Dietz followed, closely, 
mumbling his anxiety profanely. 

At the pine where he had fired his signal 
shots Bret stopped. 

"You'd better call off your men, Dietz,*' he 
suggested. "After they stop firing I can sig- 
nal Smiddy and we'll declare an armistice." 

"Oh, we will, eh?" sneered Dietz. •^ou 
aren't so dam' cocky now as you were when 
you had me with that breed holding a gun 
behind me! Well, what sort of terms to the 
armistice? I've got the upper hand on you. 
Call off your blasting and we'll talk turkej\ 
You know it's illegal to blow that beaver- 
dam. It's a natural barrier and, under the 
law—" 

"Under the law," Bret interrupted him, "it 
was your duty to destroy it, long ago, as game 
warden." 

"I know my duties!" snapped Dietz. "Never 
mind that; what about your terms?" 

Bret hesitated. The rifles on the log-floe 
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were still popping occasionally. The flashes 
of the guns showed their location was now 
far toward the west shore. The men had 
sought the shelter of a little cove just below 
the beaver-dam. Bret calculated that he had 
nothing to lose by delay. The longer he could 
keep Dietz in argument the more time he 
would give Smiddy for his mining and sap- 
ping and tamping, in readiness for the blast. 
And Bret did not intend to abandon the blast. 

"Well," he said to Dietz, *'how about 
Rondeau?" 

As if in reply to the question there burst 
through the rattle of rifle-shots the thunder- 
ous boom of a dynamite blast. 

It was no one-pound stick fashioned into a 
bomb which caused that dull roar; it was the 
first "touch-off" of Smiddy's plant of over 
one hundred pounds of dynamite. There 
flashed upward from the beaver-dam a 
ghastly mushroom of light and color, un- 
earthly in shape and phosphorescent with a 
glow that showed to the startled eyes of Bret 
and the warden tons of earth mingled with 
torn tree-trunks and logs and stones and mud 
and water lifted skyward in a mass. 
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bulging, his mouth agape, did not resent the 
peremptory tone; he raised his rifle and fired 
it, three times, in air. 

It was apparent that this was a prearranged 
signal, and that it was recognized, for there 
came three answering shots, their flashes 
showing close to the opposite shore. The men 
seemed to be on the bank now, where they 
must have scrambled for safety when the first 
blast shook them. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



SUE TO THE RESCUE 



"You've started something now!" 

Dietz's hoarse comment came with almost 
ludicrous force. He had seen a convulsion 
which turned a river from one channel to an- 
other in the space of a few minutes, and his 
helpless rage was very nearly comical — ex- 
cept that his voice held a sinister edge of 
desperation. 

"Not me," replied Bret gravely. "That is 
really Smiddy's work. He's surely done won- 
ders with a little dynamite. Oh, I won't 
shirk responsibility for what has been done! 
Any more than you will refuse to claim the 
credit for the dumping of Hardackers' logs 
which forced me to do this," he added 
meaningly. 

"I'll stand for the dumping, yes," responded 
Dietz. "I happen to know that we had the 
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right to do it. The old contract is worthless. 
It has been worthless ever since the West 
Fork went dry, but nobody realized it until 
I dug it up. But what youVe got to stand 
responsible for is going to take you to the 
criminal courts." 

"Then we shall meet," said Bret signifi- 
cantly, "after we have found Rondeau's body 
at the bottom of this channel." 

The remark seemed to sting Dietz into fury. 
•*YouVe got nothing on me, Leonard!" he 
cried, with a menacing movement. "If that 
Canuck is dead it's not my fault. I tried to 
save him. I had to fight to get away, myself 
— to get out of the river. Your camp cook 
will tell you I was soaked through when I 
struck your camp — and whatever I said when 
I was out of my head, up Loon Lake, won't 
stand in any court of law." 

"Why didn't you let me know Rondeau had 
fallen in the river — as you say he did — ^in- 
stead of sneaking into the cook-shack and 
getting Mealey drunk on third-rail whisky?" 

"I've not got to answer to you for what I 
do," retorted Dietz. "As for the booze — ^well, 
the cook didn't have to be coaxed much." 
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"Let's see, to offset the charge of violating 
a law against blasting in a stream — the charge 
you place against me — I have, against you, 
charges of assault, bootlegging, inciting to 
riot, neglect of duty — to say nothing of Ron- 
deau." Bret* s voice was deliberative, drawl- 
ing, but it held a steely note. "It seems to me 
that, when it comes to lawlessness — ^well, 
we'd better not try to argue it out here. What 
next?" 

Bret was ready to bring matters to a head. 
He had been keeping an eye on the river as 
he talked. There were signs of a break in the 
frozen jam. The steady drift of the loose- 
lying logs toward the West Fork, as water 
was drawn into the new outlet, gave room for 
the submerged timber to rise to the surface 
and this seemed to be exactly what was tak- 
ing place. Before morning the drive should 
be well under way down West Fork. The 
east channel would be dry, or nearly so. 

"We've got a job ahead of us," he said to 
Dietz. "I mean, the search for Rondeau. 
You don't need to keep me covered so closely 
with that gun," he added. "I won't try to 
get away." 
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"I'll keep you under guard just the same,** 
muttered Dietz. "And it's no time to hunt 
for a dead Canuck, to-night. I'll keep you 
covered — until that bear-cat shows up, any- 
how. She was with you when I first saw you» 
over here; where did she go?" 

"Dietz, you seem to have Rondeau's Sue on 
your mind," laughed Bret, boldly challenging 
the warden's perception, keenly guessing that 
the warden was not at all sure he had seen 
her. "She is, I hope, far from here." 

"We'll get down to your camp and see," 
Dietz exclaimed. 

Bret wondered at the warden's boldness in 
proposing to enter the camp with the boss as 
prisoner. But, he reflected, Smiddy had un- 
doubtedly taken every man he could muster 
to the beaver-dam. There would be only a 
teamster or two — and Mealey — in camp. The 
warden must have an understaifding with the 
cook ; indeed, Bret had begun to believe, after 
the dynamite incident and the cook's con- 
viviality with Dietz over a bottle of whisky, 
that the big fellow might be one of Dietz's 
stool-pigeons. His belief was sharpened now. 

Dietz shifted his gun and motioned Bret 
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forward. The warden had Sue's rifle in his 
left hand, his own carried in the crook of his 
right arm. His restless glance roved about 
anxiously. He was palpably ill at ease. He 
had reason to be, for himself and for the 
safety of the gang of men across the river 
whom he had sent into danger without telling 
them what they might run into. 

Bret was anxious, too, more for Smiddy 
and his men than for himself — and for Sue, 
most of all. Smiddy would maneuver things 
in good style, Bret believed. Undoubtedly be- 
fore he set off the blast he had arranged for 
safe retreat, probably on the north side of 
the West Fork, between the Fork and the 
lake. Hardackers' gang, undoubtedly savage 
at their defeat and their close escape, seemed 
still to be lurking in the woods near the cove. 

But where was Sue? She had been swal- 
lowed up in the darkness. Bret hoped that 
she had slipped away, down-river, on Ron- 
deau's trail, but he feared she might make 
some desperate attempt to rescue her "good 
f rien' " from Dietz. 

As they moved down the bank Dietz re- 
garded, with nervous side-glances, his appar- 
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ently nonchalant prisoner, on the one hand, 
and the fast lowering level of the river on 
the other. The logs were swirling and drift- 
ing away toward the newly opened channel 
and the roar of the water pouring through the 
gap told of a big breach in the beaver-dam. 

They came near the camp clearing and 
Bret halted and turned to Dietz to study his 
face. 

"You fooled Mealey, once," he said sud- 
denly, "but he has a hair-trigger disposition 
and has repented of his treachery to me. Fd 
hate to have anything sudden happen to you 
by his mistaking your attitude toward me.'* 

"I'll leave it to you to see that don't hap- 
pen," replied Dietz shortly. 

Bret had hoped to surprise the warden into 
betrayal of his relations with Mealey but he 
had failed. 

"All right," he agreed, "suppose you unload 
that extra gun and let me carry it, just for 
looks, when we enter camp." 

Dietz eyed Bret suspiciously, but seemed 
impressed by the common sense of the sug- 
gestion — and doubtful at least of Mealey's 
probable attitude. He ejected the cartridge 
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from Sue's rifle and stood it against a log, 
backed off and motioned Bret to pick it up — 
holding his own gun at ready. Bret affected 
not to notice his suspicious precaution, 
picked the gun up and started toward the 
edge of the clearing. 

Dietz appeared more nervous and sus- 
picious the closer they came to camp. They 
passed the face of the log-deck where he had 
ambushed Bret. 

Just a minute!" he exclaimed uneasily. 
I want to have an understanding with you. 
Soon as we get into camp, you give orders; 
tell them you are under arrest — and why. I 
don't want to take chances — of having to plug 
you in self-defense," he finished grimly. 
Neither do I," agreed Bret, with a grin. 
Because you are altogether too quick on the 
trigger. I'll warn the men, but I'll tell them 
the truth, as well as — " 

"What was that?" interrupted Dietz, with 
a quick shift and a movement of his gun as 
he peered about, in the darkness. 

There had come a slight rustling sound 
from their left. "Probably a wood-chuck," 
replied Bret carelessly, but his heart had 
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leaped at the sound and was pounding fast 
"I was going to say,'* he went on, talking to 
cover his own excitement, "that I shall tell 
the men about Rondeau's — accident — and 
your attempted rescue. Also, I shall have to 
tell them what hurried Smiddy in setting off 
the blast and — " 

"You'll keep your mouth shut," growled 
Dietz, "and let mc do the talking. As soon a^ 
we get a bite to eat we'll start for Kewanto, 
you and me." 

Bret could not help but admire the warden's 
nerve and bold sagacity. Convinced as 
he was that Dietz had done for Rondeau, 
either deliberately or by an accident of gun- 
play, he saw in the warden's eagerness to 
take him to Kewanto, a clever design. Dietz 
would place a charge against him and dis- 
count, in advance, his own testimony against 
the warden. Certainly the man was anxious 
to get out of the woods with his prisoner. 

They started on again, stepped into the 
yellowish glow of light which was diffused 
and filtered to them through a mist which 
rose in testimony to the rising temperature. 
The moon was hidden from them, for the 
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moment, by the thick foliage of a giant hem- 
lock which stood at the edge of the clearing, 
not far from the first log-pile. 

Dietz was at Brefs right, striding a little 
behind. Bret's eye was caught by a glimpse 
of something at the base of the hemlock. Its 
bole was perfectly round, he recalled; it was 
because of the giant tree's perfect and sym- 
metrical shape he had ordered it left standing 
— ^but the trunk bulged, now, on the northeast 
side. 

Something — or some one — ^was flattened 
against the tree. Bret held his breath, for an 
instant, then exclaimed and purposely 
tripped and stumbled, to call the warden's 
attention to himself. 

On the instant a figure sprang noiselessly 
from under the tree and launched itself upon 
Dietz, grasping him by both arms and thrust- 
ing a knee in the small of his back. 

It was Sue. Bret knew it the moment she 
left the shelter of the hemlock. He had ex- 
pected something like this from her, and ever 
since he had heard the rustle of bark which 
he described as probably a wood-chuck, he 
had felt her presence, stalking them along the 
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log-piles, as if a sixth sense had been given 
him. Much as he feared the consequence of 
such an attempt at a rescue he was relieved, 
after all, that it had come. 

Dietz toppled backward under her fierce 
attack but, as he swayed and tried to keep 
his balance, his right hand clutched his gun, 
his finger pressed the trigger. The muzzle 
was swung up over his shoulder as the explo- 
sion came. The report, the flash and the 
girl's scream seemed to come simultaneously. 

For a moment, stunned, Bret sprang toward 
the two figures, both on the ground now, for 
Dietz, though he managed the shot, could not 
save himself a fall and went down, cursing. 
Bret hurled himself upon the warden, 
scrambUng to get his gun. He grasped the 
barrel and bent it aside, pressing the muzzle 
to the ground and away from the huddled 
form of the girl who had staggered backward, 
with her hands at her face, and with a moan 
had sunk to the earth. 

Dietz fought with the desperation and the 
strength of a maniac against Bret's efforts to 
wrest away his rifle. He did not try to grap- 
ple with Bret, but bent all his furious resist- 
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ance upon recovery of the gun. It was plain 
that the warden intended to shoot again. 
Bret got one knee on the rifle-barrel and tried 
to pin Dietz flat on his back, but the warden 
writhed and turned like a wrestler, thrust up 
his knees, heaved against Bret's back and 
hurled him headlong. Bret fell at an awk- 
ward angle, his face striking the ground. He 
had held hard to the gun, choosing to take the 
fall rather than give up his grip. His neck 
was twisted and his teeth stabbed his lips; 
but he clung to the rifle with so desperate a 
hold that Dietz, when he squirmed to his 
knees, was unable to wrest it away. He suc- 
ceeded, however, when he deliberately set 
one calked boot on Bret's wrist and twisted 
tlie gun about. Then he got to his feet, rav- 
ing in fury. 

"Now, dam' you !" he cried. "It's one man 
against a sneaking lawyer and bear-cat breed 
and the man wins, this time." 

He raised his rifle, pumped in a cartridge 
and took aim, point-blank at Bret's head. 

He hesitated then. There came the sound 
of a conmiotion in camp, of voices and run- 
ning feet pounding across the frozen ground. 
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Dietz glared at Bret as a man driven into a 
hysteria of desperation and hate. His anger 
was the more terrible because it was mingled 
with frantic fear. He crooked his finger on 
the trigger. The report of a rifle rang out — 
but it was not from Dietz's gun. 

The shot came from down the river-bank 
and the bullet spatted against metal. Deitz 
whirled, his rifle falling from his hands as he 
grasped his right hand in his left and cried 
out, shrieked in a veritable paroxysm of pain 
and fear. 

Bret did not wait to see who had saved his 
life; he turned to Sue and tried to lift her. 
She moaned and resisted. His fingers en- 
countered warm blood on her right shoulder. 

"SueP* he cri^d. "Sue, you are hurt badly? 
Where?" 

She trembled and moaned, but raised her- 
self slowly vrith both hands held tightly over 
her eyes. 

'Vuil Cestterribler she cried. "I can not 
see! It is all dark, wit' de little flash of light 
De eye bum! Mais, mon ami, have he hurt 
your* 

"No, my dear, I am not hurt,'* replied Bret 
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in anguish. "Come; let me get you to camp, 
and see about those eyes." 

Bret swept her up in his arms, while she 
moaned and moved her head in pain, but 
murmured out of her own anguish her grati- 
tude that he was safe. He lifted her against 
his breast as if she were a child and faced 
about toward camp. 



CHAPTER XIX 



DIETZ SEES A GHOST 



Jim Dietz stood transfixed, facing the river. 
In the warden's eyes was the look of a man 
facing judgment. His features held the same 
frozen expression of horror they had when 
Bret overtook him in flight up Rice River. 
His mouth had dropped open; it was drawn 
down, at one comer, in twisted gaping terror. 
His fingers were curved into talons, the con- 
traction of paralysis. His forehead was cor- 
rugated with deep furrows. His countenance 
was the mask of Fear looking into the jaws of 
Death. 

Bret's gaze was drawn riverward by Dietz'3 
stare and he saw, limned in the moonhght, 
the familiar figure of Bemie Rondeau. Or 
was it his ghost? Dietz's expression seemed 
to indicate that he was seeing a supernatural 
yision. The trapper's face wore a grim smile; 
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he approached with his gun at carry, made 
straight for Dietz. 

No ghost, surely, for ghosts do not shoot 
leaden bullets. 

"Rondeau!" cried Bret. 

*'Cest moU vraiment! True, for me!" came 
the unmistakable, rich basso of the Canuck. 
"An* me, I'm Jus' on tam, it look lak, eh?" 

"Papa Rondeau, Papa Rondeau!" came 
Sue's voice in agonized appeal. "I can not 
see ! De eye — ah ! Dey are so fill wit' pain !" 

Rondeau quickened his pace and his face 
became set in a scowl as he stared, in ques- 
tion, at Dietz. The warden recoiled, but kept 
his hands raised, his fingers curved into 
characters of fear. 

The men from camp came up, running, 
Mealey heading a quartet of teamsters and a 
camp roustabout. The cook was armed with 
a hatchet and he left no doubt in Bret's mind 
of his loyalty when he went straight toward 
Dietz, demanding: 

"Now what you been up to? Who's shot?" 

Bret restrained him. "It's a girl, badly 
hurt," he said. "Get some hot water and 
some bandages. Her eyes — " 
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"Warm milk, bathe them — all right!" ex- 
claimed Mealey. 

"And have a man fix up the canvas cot in 
my shack," Bret continued. 

Sue had become quiet and Bret felt her 
weight sagging in his arms. She had gone 
unconscious. 

Bret ordered Dietz taken in charge and 
Mealey detailed two brawny teamsters for 
that job, 

"The thing I'm worried about is — her eyes," 
Bret said to Rondeau. "There is a wound in 
her shoulder but she didn't complain of thaf 

Rondeau came close to Sue and with tender 
fingers smoothed her white face, speaking 
endearing words in the soft patois into which 
he lapsed under the stress of excitement. Sue 
did not respond. 

Rondeau turned to Dietz and the warden 
cowered and shrunk away from him, stam- 
mering and gibbering: **You — ^you! I didn't 
mean — only to — only to nick you. But you 
went under — ^you — ^you — ^" 

"Take him away !" exclaimed Bret, and the 
teamsters led the warden between them, half- 
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dragging him; his legs appeared to give way: 
beneath him, 

Bret told Rondeau the story in a few words, 
as they hurried into camp. Rondeau inter^ 
rupting, now and then, with broken little en- 
dearments, pathetic in their tenderness and 
apprehension. The big Canuck's brown eyes^ 
were wet and his stricken glance spoke elo- 
quently of his anxiety as they entered Bret's 
rude log shack. Mealey had shaken down a 
comfortable bunk on a camp-cot, and Bret 
laid Sue upon it 

Her face, strangely, was smooth and free 
from blood. But there were tiny little blue 
marks, pitted into the flesh of her forehead 
and about her temples, a faint smudge on 
her eyelids. The blood-soaked sleeve of her 
jerkin presented a more alarming sight than 
her face. 

Rondeau took charge of that; slit the sleeve 
with his hunting-knife and when Mealey hur^ 
ried in with a basin of hot water and yards 
of cheese-cloth which he had rummaged 
from somewhere, he bathed the shoulder. 

Bret was, again, amazed at the delicate tex- 
ture of the girl's white skin. Even in the anx*^ 
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iety that he felt for her, he could not resist the 
thrill of yearning tenderness which came to 
him as he looked down upon her unconscious 
face and his fingers touched her soft arm. 

"Nothin* but a scratch, thar on the shoul- 
der,'* announced Mealey. **Lot of blood but 
the bone ain't nowhere's near touched. Just 
scraped her." 

"You said something about milk — ^for the 
eyes," Bret suggested. 

"It's fixin', now, over to the cook-shack. 
Condensed milk, diluted; 'tain't as good as 
fresh but it'll help. Powder bums are funny 
things. But they ain't much danger she'll be 
blinded if the gun was far enough from her 
eyes so this bullet went into her shoulder, 
you see." 

Sue's eyelids fluttered; she moved her head 
and her hand went up to her face. Rondeau 
caught the hand away from her eyes and 
spoke to her in the patois. Then he gave 
Bret her other hand to hold. 

"Mus* not rub de eye," he said. 

Mealey's roustabout came in, carrying the 
mixture of condensed milk and snow-water 
which the cook had prescribed, and before 
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Sue had fully recovered her consciousness, 
the soothing lotion was applied to her eyes. 

At first she resisted, but with an effort she 
held one of the eyes open for an instant, 
caught sight of Bret beside her, and with a 
little pressure of her fingers seemed to give 
herself up entirely to his care. 

As Mealey finished his amateur first-aid, 
clumsy but gentle as a woman, and laid a 
milk-soaked cloth lightly across Sue's eyes, 
Bret breathed easily for the first time since 
he had placed her on the cot 

He became aware suddenly of a stranger 
in the room. It was some one who had en- 
tered with the roustabout, but he had retired 
to a position behind Bret, near the chimney, 
and Bret had ignored him in his 
preoccupation. 

He turned now and looked up into the face 
of Robert Leonard, his father. 

"I came up with Rondeau,'* explained the 
elder man, in answer to Bret's amazed ex- 
pression, as he rose and clasped his father's 
hand. "Couldn't get you on the phone; then 
I got your letter and Rondeau told me a wild 
tale about the way things were going. I 
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brought you two hundred- pounds of dyna-? 
mite. What's the trouble, anyway? An In- 
dian outbreak or — " 

Nothing so simple as that," broke in Bret. 
Father, Fve got an officer of the law locked 
up in camp for doing — this"— he pointed to 
Sue — "and other things," he added, "though 
it isn't so serious as I feared. We thought 
that Dietz had got Rondeau." 

"Yes — ^he told me. Rondeau did, about 
some fracas with Dietz. And he said Hard- 
ackers* had blocked your drive by dumping 
early. But you can blow the bottom out of 
the river with the stuff I've got" 

"Fortunately, we won't have to, dad. 
We've managed to blow a hole in one side of 
it and let it out — through the old West Fork 
channel. Smiddy did it. Oh ! By the way— 
Mealey, what about Smiddy? What are his 
plans for getting back to camp?" 

"Bateaux," responded the cook. "They 
went across, at the mouth of the outlet,, 
landed north of the Fork. Made a bluff at 
crossing the booms so the Hardackers would 
think they couldn't get across — they've got a 
gang of rough-necks in the woods, over there. 
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had them there since yesterday, waiting for 
a chance to slip the booms, but we kept 'em 
too busy. Smiddy said he'd stick over at the 
beaver-dam until the timber was runnin' 
clear, through the West Fork channel." 

"We've taken the river away from them,'* 

Bret said to his father. 

"Humph ! Then I've missed the fun," com- 
mented Robert Leonard, in a disappointed 
tone. **But Pm glad you got the jump on 
them. They never did know how to use the 
old Roving, anjrway." 

He regarded Sue with gentle curiosity. 

Robert Leonard was one of those rugged 
men, with a personality which strikes one as 
stern, almost repellent, at first impression, 
but back of his fierce, hooked nose and 
bristling eyebrows there lay a spark of gen- 
tleness, a glint of humor, a glow of sympathy 
in the deep-set gray eyes; reasonableness and 
tolerance which were none the less ready 
although he was a fighter, had always been a 
fighter — ^but was one who could relent. 

"Hurt badly?" he queried, nodding toward 

Sue. "What is a pretty little girl like her 
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doing up here all alone, anyhow? This is 
a man's woods up here." 

**She's not alone, now," replied Bret. "This 
is Rondeau's Sue." 

The elder Leonard studied the girl's face 
more closely. 

"So this is Rondeau's Sue!" he exclaimed. 

Then he beckoned Bret to the chimney 
comer, away from the cot where Rondeau 
and Mealey were waiting for the first sign of 
her awakening. 

"Rondeau talked about her all the way 
up-river," he said. "If he hadn't I should have 
gone asleep and fallen out of the buck-board, 
I guess. He had a lot to say about a *steefkaf 
he got for her, at the court-house. Going to 
get her married, is he?" 

Bret was silent; his face reflecting the mis- 
ery that the innocent question brought him. 

"You don't mean — ^it isn't this little beauty 
that's going to marry the Indian chief or 
prince or something?" went on Robert, 
gruffly. "Humph 1 She doesn't look half 
Indian." 

"I don't believe she is. Fve been trying to 
puzzle it out — ^but it can't matter very much. 
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to me — now, since you say Rondeau has the 
license — that's the *steefkaV he was after. 
They seem to have had it all fixed up, Ron- 
deau and Peter and Sue/' 

"Hum! This Peter Longhair — Pierre 
Grandcheveux as Rondeau calls him — ^must 
be quite some Indian," commented Robert 
quizzically, studying his son's gloomy face 
with shrewd eyes. "Rondeau said he was 
working for you." 

"He is — ^he was. He has been absent since 
Rondeau started down-river. Disappeared 
the night after Rondeau left here. I suspect 
that Peter knows a great deal about how 
Rondeau happens to be alive instead of at the 
bottom of the Roving with a bullet in his back 
—from Dietz's rifle. It's Dietz I've got 
locked up in the horse-stable. He has been 
under the impression that he did kill Ron- 
deau — Fm sure of that." 

Rret told his father of his experience with 
Dietz up at Rondeau's cabin, Dietz's contra- 
dictory statements concerning his encounter 
with the trapper and then of how the warden 
had surprised him and Sue at the log-decks, 
of Dietz's fright when he saw Rondeau alive. 
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**Sounds as if the man's mind had been: 
affected," was the elder Leonard's comment. 
"I can't make head nor tail of Rondeau'is 
story — ^he hinted at some wild experience 
with Dietz, on his way down. Better get him 
to tell you the story." 

"Not now; that can wait until Sue is out 
of danger." Bret's gaze sought the face of the 
unconscious girl. Rondeau bent over her; 
laving her closed eyes with a cloth dipped' 
in Mealey's solution of canned milk. 

"It wouldn't make any difference to me,*** 
he said in a low tone, "if she were a half- 
breed. She is *white' as Smiddy says of Ron- 
deau, *white' clear through, a brave little 
woman." 

Bret's voice shook as he spoke of her. lEs 
father put a hand on his shoulder. •Tou . 
won't feel badly if I say I'm glad that 'steef- 
kat' is for Peter, the Indian, and her, Bret?** 
he asked gently. 

"No worse than I do now — because, as 
fine a character as Peter is — it's a shame for* 
her to become a squaw. Oh, I'm not preju- 
diced on the mixed blood question, now. I've 
been doing some thinking since I came upr 
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iere. About law and — and custom. And, 
sometimes, I'm not so sure which is the more 
terrible, the written law that says *thou shalt 
not' or the unwritten law, which says the 
same thing." 

"Law!" snorted Robert Leonard. "Bret, I 
hope youVe decided to quit the quibbling pro- 
fession and go into business with me — ^into a 
man's job in a man's country." 

"I don't know — ^it's a tempting proposition, 
dad," replied Bret earnestly, "but I've got 
some more thinking to do, before I decide. 
I've been trying to wrench myself away from 
the personal equation and look at things from 
an abjective point of view and — ^somehow — 
I can't quite manage it — ^yet." 

Robert Leonard said nothing — ^but he 
gripped Bret's shoulder in his powerful hand 
almost fiercely. His expression indicated 
that he was doing some thinking himself. 

There was a sudden movement from the 
cot. Rondeau half-rose to his feet, bent over 
Sue. She stirred and Bret went quickly to 
her side. But he did not take Jier hand again. 
She brushed off the damp cloth that lay 
across her eyes, and shading them with her 
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fingers, blinked them open, painfully — ^but 
with an odd, twisted little smile of joy. 

"How are you feeling, now, my friend ?*• 
Bret managed to inquire formally, but with 
an inflection that spoke more than the words. 

"Me, I am feelin* much bettaire,** she re- 
plied. "Ah, now it is fine ! I can see wit' bot* 
eye ! Onlee, de light hurt so. Me, I have been 
won'er, w'ere is Pierre?" 

"I don't know," repUed Bret, "but FU try 
to find him for you — ^if you wish." 

"No, if you do not know, nevaire to min* 
about dat. Perhap* he will come back, him- 
se'f, soon." 

"Bettaire show himse'f, pret* queeck," 
chuckled Rondeau, as pleased as a boy over 
Sue's apparent quick recovery from the blind- 
ing explosion of the rifle near her eyes. "Me, 
I see Pierre, down-rivaire. It was sam' day 
I meet up wit' Jim Dietz. Me, I t'ink den, de 
warden's gon' lose himse'f in de rivaire from 
his own choice to take' cold swim." 

Rondeau shrugged his indifference to 
Dietz's fate, as there crept over his face a 
look of bleak hatred. "But, den, Pierre, he's 
tak' a leetle trip 'cross de rivaire an* den I 
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see him again an* he say dat he come 'cross 
Dietz's track, dis side of de rivaire. Hum,, 
dat's funny! But, after all, Tm glad he got 
out. You see how glad he is to see me come 
back, eh? Ha!" 

"Tell us about what happened to you^-and 
to Dietz," suggested Bret, 

"Perhap* you jus' soon wait? Me, Tm lak' 
to ask Jim Dietz about w'at happen. Also, I 
wan' to ask him leetle riddle for him to guess. 
He's so smart game warden, I t'ink I mak' 
him t'ink so fas' his haid go whirl roun'. I 
lak' to have Pierre wit' me, also, I expeck 
he'll meet me, here. Oh, dat's ver' foolish 
Indian, sometam! If he t'ink he's gon' to do 
somet'ing it mak' no diff'rence w'at's in de 
way — baggar, he'll do it !" 



CHAPTER XX 



everything's rosy 



As if to prove the shrewdness of Rondeau's 
judgment, Peter Longhair appeared in camp, 
less than an hour later, dragging behind him, 
at prodigious expenditure of energy, a long 
length of telephone wire. It was the remain- 
der of the missing portion of the line between 
camp and Kewanto. 

He explained that he had been searching 
for it ever since he left, that he had located 
it when the river began to do down. It was 
half-buried in mud at the bottom of the east 
channel, near Hardackers' jam. 

"You wan' to talk across de wire to 
Kewanto," Peter explained to Bret. "Smiddy 
he don* lak because he don' have all dat 
wire. Via! I go get him!" 

It was impossible not be believe that the 
Indian had performed the self-imposed duty 
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with no other purpose than to serve his boss 
and foreman to the best of his ability, and he 
expected praise for his perseverance. Brel 
gave it to him. He had to admit that the 
Indian had performed a small service in an 
heroic manner. 

Bret gave up his own quarters that night to 
Sue and Rondeau and took his father to 
Smiddy's shack. They did not turn in at 
once. Bret was anxious about Smiddy and 
the progress of the drive down the West 
Fork. 

And the Leonards, father and son, had 
many things to talk over together. Neither of 
them mentioned Sue again, except that Bret 
did describe his first meeting with her, in 
telling the story of Dietz's doings in the woods. 

^*The worst of such incidents as that," 
Bret declared, **is the fact that Dietz was, 
actually, performing his duty in the enforce- 
ment of law. There is nothing he has done, 
that we can prove on him outright, which was 
not actually within the law. And thaf s what 
Fm thinking about — ^hard. The laws seem 
made to favor such men us Dietz, and the 
Hardackers and other unscrupulous lumber- 
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men. The poor habitant and the honest 
lumberman haven't a chance." 

"Don't you think you've let sentiment influ- 
ence you a little too much?" inquired Robert 
Leonard warningly. 

"Sentiment! Well, if sympathy for these 
habitants is sentiment — I have certainly been 
influenced by sentiment. But you will admit 
that it is good sound business to try to pre- 
vent crooked corporations from giving a 
black eye to the whole lumbering and logging 
business through land-grabs and ruthless 
methods — such as the Hardackers tried to 
work on me." 

"Surely — ^but what's the remedy? More 
laws? Humph!" 

Robert Leonard's pessimism seemed to 
cast Bret into a brown study — or perhaps it 
was of a more ultramarine hue than that. 

They were about to turn in for the night 
when they heard a loud clamor of voices 
from the north. Bret opened the door and 
stood listening. Singing Smiddy led his tri- 
umphant gang into camp, roaring out a par- 
ody on the Stein Song, of which Singing 
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Smiddy was the proud author — of the parody, 
that is : 



"For it's always fair weather, 

When good fellers ride the river. 

With a pike or a peavey. 

And the old stream flowin' free; 

For it's always the river 

That keeps timber-jacks together. 

With a drive, in the channel. 

And the river flowin' free!' 



i>» 



"By jing !" Smiddy burst out, as he stamped 
into the shack and greeted Bret and his 
father excitedly, "by jing, we got things run- 
nin' our way now! The old Roving is roar- 
ing down the West Fork like the old Mississ- 
ippi herself. Took everythin' with her, logs, 
driftwood and booms. The back-drag bu'sted 
both them booms and lifted the frozen jam 
right up. Broke the booms and dragged 
'em up-stream. You ought to see that river 
now! Say, we'll only have to build a long 
skid-way across the east channel to the 
beaver-dam — that's all, to get the rest of the 
stuff to the Fork.'' 

"We can do it; that will be easy compared 
to what Hardackers' have got to do," said 
Robert Leonard. "The thing to do is to see 
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that they don't monkey with anything up 
this way.** 

Smiddy nodded, with a sage grin. "Fve 
left a squad over there to keep watch — ^and 
they've got a little dynamite left And, 
bulieve me, that crew is dynamite shy, 
right now! Say, what happened that you 
give me the signal to shoot the plant so 
quick?" he inquired of Bret. "I wasn't any- 
where near ready for it — ^but we made it fast, 
didn't we?" 

"I didn't give you the blast signal; I shot 
twice," repUed Bret, puzzled. 

"They was four shots in a row," declared 
Smiddy, "and then you kept peggin* away 
with more." 

"Not me; it was Hardackers* crew, pegging 
at you, from the jam." 

"Sufferin' mackerel! Did they have giuis? 
I didn't know it!" exploded Smiddy, and he 
collapsed on a chair. 

"Well,'* he said, after a moment, "it set 
*em back ; it sure set *em back ! But the blow 
was all up and to the west Couldn't nobody 
got hurt — ^much.'* 
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Bret was the first one up, the next morn- 
ing, but his father was a close second. Bret 
went to his own quarters and found Peter 
sitting beside the cot where Sue lay, appar- 
ently in peaceful sleep. Rondeau was nap- 
ping in a bunk. With eloquent gestures 
Peter made it plain that Sue was all right* 
Bret beckoned him out-of-doors. 

It was almost balmy, with a soft south 
breeze blowing up the river, bringing the 
strong smell of water-soaked wood and silt 
and weeds from the ravished river-bottom, 
and the odor of thawing earth, the promise 
of spring. Bret would have thrilled to it — 
but he did not thrill to anything now. He 
had not slept well during the night, as fa- 
tigued as he was from the previous day's 
strenuous experiences. 

"Peter," he said, when he had drawn the 
Indian away from the cabin so that their 
voices would not carry to those within, 
"Peter, I want to ask you about the certifi- 
cate that Rondeau got for Sue. Was it all 
agreed, among you three?" 

Peter smiled. "Me, I make it insist that 
Rondeau shall get it," he replied. "Sue, she 
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also wan' him to get it He don* care to. 
Baggar, I tell him it's bettaire he shall do. 
Too much w'ite man live wit* squaw, not by 
de law. Too much Indian tak* breed on his 
tent for de wintaire. Too much baby don* 
know who's his fader. Dat mak* w'ite man 
t'ink Indian no good, lak* breed himse'f. 
Dietz say so — SapriT 

••You're right, Peter," agreed Bret, grimly. 
Here was, in rough, something of the same 
philosophy which he had evolved out of his 
life in the woods. 

••Peter, do you know whether Rondeau is 
Sue's father?" 

Bret wrenched the question out, against his 
feeling that it was almost dishonorable to 
ask it — but he wanted to make sure, he felt 
that he must know. 

Peter shrugged, in the gesture which fitted 
oddly upon him, a testimony to his imitative 
admiration for Rondeau. 

••Nobody know; dat's de big troub*,** he 
said, cryptically. 

Bret turned away from the Indian and 
walked to the river-bank, blindly. He was not 
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aware of his father's presence, near him,, 
until Robert Leonard spoke. 

**Tc»e things to pieces in great style," 
chuckled the elder man. 

Then Bret's eyes slowly took in the remark- 
able spectacle that lay before and below 
him. The channel where once had flowed 
the Roving River, filling its self-dug way 
from bank to bank, was little but a mucky 
ditch. It was lined with a tangle of laggard 
logs, "sinkers" and "dead-heads" and water- 
soaked stumps and even whole trees; 
scrambled with weeds and mud and shell-ice 
which had caved in when the water left it — 
and more mud and weeds. The long booms 
which Smiddy had anchored so firmly had 
parted in mid-stream. The steel cables held 
their ends firmly, ashore, but only fragments 
of the booms remained. The rest had been 
broken off and had joined the rush of timber 
to the West Fork. 

A trickle of water still flowed down the 
bottom of this slough but from far up-stream, 
on the other side, came the roar and rush of 
high water crowding through the newly 
opened channel. To the south, as far as they 
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could see, were only pools of water, linger* 
ing in depressions of the river-bed, fed by 
the trickle from up-stream and by other 
trickles from freshets that flowed in from 
east and west. 

"I'd like to see Hardackers* jam, ri^t 
now," observed Robert Leonard. "It would 
be a sight for sore eyes, if I had 'em. They'll 
have to snake all that timber across the 
island to the Fork and dump it again. I can't 
forget the time, about fifteen years ago, that 
old Ezra Hardacker built a coffer-dam above 
me, when I was logging down below him, 
and held my stuff up until I'd promise to 
comb out my best hemlock and sell it to him 
for lumber." 

'Against the law?" inquired Bret absently. 

'Hell, yes!" exploded his father, "but 
what's a little law to a logger? It would 
have taken me all summer to fight him in 
the courts. I let it go as a bad bargain and 
resolved to make the Hardackers pay 
through the nose for it sometime. This is 
the time, I guess. How is our friend Dietz 
this fine morning?" 
Bret hailed a teamster who was stretching 
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himself in front of the stables, one of the men 
who had taken Dietz in charge the night 
before. He came over, grinning, and Bret 
put the question to him. 

"Oh, the warden'^ some quieter, iiow," 
responded the teamster. "More reasonable, 
I reckon, after his night in the box-stall. He 
raised Cain half the night, though.** 

"Quiet enough to talk to, like a man?** in- 
quired Bret 

"You could probably talk to him like a 
father, this momin*,** the other chuckled. 
"He's been tryin* to bribe his way out — ^with 
a promise of havin* us all arrested. He's 
reasonable all right — ^the way Dietz always 
is reasonable/* 

"Bring him over to my cabin after break- 
fast,*' Bret ordered. 

Bret left his father chuckling over the vic- 
tory of the diverted river and went to his 
cabin. Rondeau was awake, talking with 
Sue, who was propped up on a roll of 
blankets, her face flushed with excitement 
She had a bandage over her eyes — some of 
the time. Continually she lifted it to test 
her sight She greeted Bret with a smile and 
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told him she would soon be able to "take wan 
look at de ole rivaire w'at's run away/* 

Peter lurked near the fireplace, with his 
gaze continually upon Sue, that dog-like re- 
gard which had so puzzled Bret and, finally, 
had driven him to despair. The Indian's 
presence prompted Bret to brusk speech. 

"After you have eaten," he said to Ron- 
deau, "I'm going to bring Dietz over here 
and ask him to explain, if he cares to, why 
he should not be taken to Kewanto under 
arrest — ^for various things. Fm not anxious 
to carry it that far unless it is absolutely 
necessary. I have an idea we can convince 
him it will be much better for him to resign 
as game warden than to be brought into 
court." 

"Baggar, possible dat riddle Fm goin' to 
ask him's goin' to mak' him take notice 
somehow!" exclaimed Rondeau. 

There seemed a subtle threat, mingled with 
a sort of devilish humor in Rondeau's man- 
ner, his anxiety to ask Dietz a "riddle." Bret 
wondered what was on the trapper's mind. 
He suspected — ^he hoped the "riddle" had 
something to do with what had occurred 
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down-river when the warden and trapper 
had clashed. 

Bret had not told Rondeau of Dietz's inva- 
sion of his cabin, in his absence. He feared 
to let the fiery Canuck know of the attempted 
abduction of Sue, and he guessed that Sue 
had not told him of her forced flight to 
safety in a bear's den. She would not be 
likely to tell him that, when she had feared 
even to relate to Rondeau the incident of the 
bear-trap. 

Before he left them, to join his father at 
breakfast in the big cook-shack, Bret learned 
from Peter that none of the Hardacker gang 
who had attacked the beaver-dam had met 
with harm from the dynamite blast. Peter 
had been lurking in the woods, near the 
Hardacker camp when the blast went off and 
he had heard the men talking as they i^- 
treated. The information lifted a load from 
Bret's conscience. He erased unnatural 
wrinkles from Smiddy's brow when he met 
his foreman at breakfast, worrying over the 
same thing. 

Peter spoke also of threats of revenge that 
the Hardackers* had made but Bret was not 
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alarmed. The river, in its present state, was 
a greater barrier between the camps than it 
had been at flood. It was a slough of mud» 
and, as Smiddy had remarked, the Hard- 
acker gang was undoubtedly "dynamite shy." 

A man from Smiddy's squad at the beaver- 
dam had reported to him that morning early. 
The drive was all clear in the West Fork, 
racing down on a head of water from the 
brimming lake at a rate which promised to 
keep it clear of jams for many miles« 

"Everything's rosy,*' was Smiddy's verdict. 



CHAPTER XXI 



rondeau's riddle 



Bret ate breakfast without appetite, his 
preoccupation camouflaged under a discus- 
sion of laws and contracts. The subject was 
opened by Robert Leonard, who revealed to 
Bret the fact that he had been keeping track 
of some of the moves and machinations of 
the Hardackers' at Kewanto; notably Dietz*s 
visit to the county-seat, during which the 
warden had been searching titles to timber- 
land with a view of filing claim upon the 
strip which lay between the Fork and the 
east channel of the Roving River. 

"But Jim Dietz was too previous,'* chuckled 
Robert; "he should have waited. His de- 
scription of the strip, which he filed with the 
registry clerk, states that it lies *west of the 
Roving River* and now it lies east of it ! You 
see, Dietz had good reason for never blow- 
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ing that beaver-dam himself. We can lay 
claim to the island ourselves." 

Bret evinced interest but not enthusiasm. 
"It will take months — perhaps years of liti- 
gation for any one to establish claim to that 
island," he said. "In the first place the Hard- 
ackers scuttled it away from the squatters. 
They are the ones who really ought to have 
it back." 

His father was thoughtfully silent for some 
time. It was not until the two started for 
the cabin where Rondeau and Sue were 
housed that he mentioned the subject again 
and followed it up by pressing Bret once 
more with the question of his plans for the 
future. 

Bret's response was rather bitter. •^Fm 
afraid I'm too much affected by what you 
call ^sentiment,' " he said, "to dare make 
definite plans." 

"You mean you'd like to fight for these 
habitants — their rights?" 

"Dad, I wish I could say it was that en- 
tirely; so unselfish as that — ^but it's some- 
tliing more personal." 

"Oh, the girl, eh?" 
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"Yes. Fd marry her — ^if I could. But when 
I think of her becoming Peter's — ^squaw. . . 
Fine as Peter is, that's what she'd be — I lose 
heart, interest in every one else, up here. I 
don't want to stay in this country any longer 
than I have to. I thought I did; I thought 
this was a man's woods, as you and Smiddy 
call it. But it isn't. And when you talk 
about the law — ^well, I'm just about sick of 
the word. There's too much law tangled 
about the process of living nowadays for a 
real man to breathe freely. Too much law, 
too little enforcement; too much chance for 
special exemptions; too little respect for the 
law because it isn't enforced except in cer- 
tain cases. 

"Somewhere I read, recently, that the 
game-warden system is a failure. That man 
spoke with authority, whoever he was; I 
know it now." 

"You're rather right," agreed Robert. "We 
ought to repeal a lot of the dead-letter laws 
that are lying around loose, to trip up well- 
meaning men. But the trouble is, in politics, 
when a man's elected to oflBce he thinks he 
has got to go and help make a lot more laws 
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to hold down his job, to make good with his 
constituents. When you stop to think of it, 
most of the laws are made to prop up some 
weakling or class of weaklings who haven't 
got the strength, moral or intellectual, to 
fight for themselves and make good." 

"If I were a candidate for the legislature,** 
burst out Bret, enthusing for the first time, 
•*Fd make my platform, *Law and order but \ 

no more unnecessary laws.' And I'd work 
for the creation of a hard-headed commis- 
sion to comb over the statutes and chuck out 
the dead-wood, the blue laws and the one- 
sided laws. I don't know — ^I'm almost 
tempted to make a try for the legislature 
from this district next fall." 

"Why don't you?" snapped Robert Leon- 
ard, with a flash of his keen eyes. "I'll back 
you to the limit Resign your county office 
and take up the claims of these habitants and 
fight 'em out. Say, I'll agree to sign over my 
claims to the island, to the habitants, if you 
want to do it, Bret! It'll be a popular issue, 
my boy." 

"You would make a stronger candidate 
than I would," Bret laughed. "You could play 
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practical politics better. But that's a splen- 
did bait you're offering me, dad." 

"Pshaw, you don't need baiting, Bret," de- 
clared his father. "You're itching to do it. 
Now, aren't you?" 

"Guilty — ^but I've got to be my own kind of 
a politician — a sentimental one," he added 
whimsically. 

They were at the door of the cabin. Robert 
stopped and turned to Bret with a gesture 
indicating the one within of whom he knew 
Bret was thinking even as he talked politics. 

"Sentiment is all right," he said, "but don't 
let your emotions run away with you. You 
want to run for the legislature. But you'd 
marry a wild-flower wife — ^" He threw up his 
hands, tempering his gesture with a smile. 
"You want a wife who can help you in mak- 
ing a career." 

"If you mean Sue," Bret said, "she has al- 
ready helped me more than any other woman 
ever could. And I'd marry her, if I coiild — 
politics or no politics^ law or. ho law, red 
blood or notr 

"Well, why can't you; why don't you?" de- 
manded Robert gruffly. 
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"It's because the bonds of custom are too 
strong — upon her, not upon me,*' responded 
Bret constrainedly. *The unwritten law is 
heavier upon the woman than it is upon the 
man. You say these are a man's woods. Per- 
haps, in a big sense, they are — ^but it is the 
women who suffer by their harsh mandates." 

"Hum! That's where law steps in to 
help—" 

"The one who is too weak to fight," put in 
Bret, quoting his father. 

Robert puckered his lips in a soundless 
whistle. 

As they turned to enter the cabin Bret 
caught sight of Dietz, coming acrdss the 
clearing from the stables, in custody of the 
brawny teamster. The warden walked with 
bent head. Bret waited for him and dis- 
missed the teamster when they reached the 
cabin steps. 

"Rondeau has something to ask you, 
Dietz," Bret told the warden. "I'm going to 
be fair with you — ^Rondeau doesn't know 
about what happened over on the island — 
the bear-trap — ^nor what happened up at his 
place, while he was gone. He doesn't know 
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because Sue hasn't told him, nor have I. As 
for Sue — I don't know how she feels about 
it, now." 

Dietz was silent for a moment. His face 
was drawn, his eyes puckered with nervous 
wrinkles about them. But he flared up, with 
characteristic bluster. "I don't believe the 
Canuck cares so much about the girl," he 
said. "All he wants is to marry her off to the 
Indian." 

"That's up to you to judge; it's between 
you and Rondeau, now. With Sue and Peter 
witnessess— for the complainant" 

"What is this, a trial?" sneered Dietz. 
"With you for the judge?" 

"It may prove something of a trial for 
you — ^if I'm any judge," retorted Bret, with 
grim humor. 

Dietz straightened, squared his shoulders 
and stamped up the steps, pushed the door 
open and entered, calling out harshly, "Well, 
did you want to see me. Rondeau?" 

The trapper rose from beside the cot where 
Sue reclined, her eyes still covered with a 
bandage. At the sound of Dietz's voice she 
tore the bandage off and regarded him with 
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a look of contempt Rondeau, standing over 
hcr» behind the cot, with arms folded across 
Iiis broad chest, met Dietz's query with an 
unmirthf ul grin. Peter Longhair squatted on 
a log of wood by the fireplace. Robert Leon- 
ard strode over and stood near him, regard- 
ing the warden quizzically from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows. Sue's glance sought Bret's 
face and he gave her a reassuring smile in 
answer to the question in her eyes. She sank 
back, shading her eyes with her hand. 

"Oui, I wish to ask you for an answer," was 
Rondeau's response to the warden's question. 
His voice rumbled in his chest with a token 
of suppressed emotion. "Perhap* also you, 
have de question, eh? Perhap' you wan* to 
know how Rondeau happen to come alive, 
after he's been shot an' fall into de riv- 
aire, eh?" 

Dietz was visibly shaken from his bra- 
vado by Rondeau's words. 

**I didn't go to shoot you. Rondeau!" he 
declared. *'I aimed to nick you on the 
shoulder, after you got by me at Loud Rapids. 
You tried to get away from me.*' 

*'C est car snapped Rondeau. •^That's that. 
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but how come you don't care to fin' out w'at 
happen to me, after I go in de wataire? Wan 
tam you don't be so sure you can shoot so 
straight Dat's de tam you come runnin' 
Trough de wood to look for Rondeau at the 
canoe. Mebbe you lak to know who it is can 
shoot so straight at you after dati" 

"Oh, I know you had the Indian following 
me," declared Dietz inipatiently. "And I 
figured you got out of the river by taking a 
swim under the water until you came up 
under the bank." 

"So? Me, I'm won'erful feesh, den!" ex- 
claimed Rondeau, showing his white teeth 
in a grin which was a menace. "I can swim 
wit' wan shoulder crease', from de bullet? 
I can swim t'rough Loud Rapids, half a mile 
to w'ere dere is nice deep wataire, w'ere de 
bank hang over, eh? Sapre, I'm not so good 
feesh as dat ! You know it Perhap' you lak 
to see how good you can shoot now. You 
show M*sieu* Lee-o-nar*. Bien! I len* you my 
rifle an' hang my coat on de tree, outside. 
You see if you can crease de shoulder. Den 
Pierre try his ban' wit' de gun-nsee if he can 
knock de pipe from de mouf of Jim Dietz— 
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see if he can break de paddle in hes han'; 
see if he can trim his w'sker off hes face. 
You lak to try dal?'* 

Dietz grunted his scorn of such a one-sided 
test of marksmanship. 

"You think Fm a fool?" he demanded 
angrily. 

"BaggcWf I know it!*' declared Rondeau 
with some heat. "If you don* wan* to try dat 
shootin', mebbe you lak to know who is de 
man who shoot so straight he can do all dose 
fing for you, down-rivaire, after Fm fall in 
de rapids. Eh? Pierre Gran'cheveux, you 
t'ink he can shoot so fine? All right — '* 

"Well, then, who did it?" cried Dietz. He 
was palpably nervous. His hand went to his 
forehead and brushed off little beads of per- 
spiration which had gathered there. It 
seemed, this quizzing, to be developing into 
something of a trial for Dietz. 

"Ah, now you wan' to know !" exulted Ron- 
deau. "Den I show you. Pierre, fume le pipe 
en le porte. OuvrezT 

The Indian, without hesitation, rose and 
went to the door, which he flung wide open 
and stood, silhouetted in the morning sun- 
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light He put a clay pipe in his lips. Ron- 
deau, without leaving his place, reached be- 
hind him and with one graceful movement, 
brought his rifle to his shoulder and in the 
same movement, pressed the trigger. The 
pipe flew to bits. 

Before any one could speak, only gasp with 
admiration, the Indian held up a bit of the 
stem between his fingers and another shot 
clipped it from his grasp. 

Rondeau grounded his rifle, with a thud on 
the floor, and regarded Dietz with a question- 
ing smile. 

**Dat*s pret* close shootin','* he remarked. 

"Perhap*, now you wan* to know who trim 

your w'isker, down-rivaire?'* 

"Well, I suppose it was you,'* growled 
Dietz. "Whatofthatr 

**Den I ask you, why don't I crease you on 
de shoulder, w'en you're ridin* in de canoe, 
lak you do for me? Dat's easy way to keep 
man from swimmin*. He drown, su* f ing, 
unless he's got some haid about him. Now, 
I ask you de riddle, Jim Dietz — ^w'at's de dif- 
ference if wan f ellaire ride bees canoe, upside 
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up or upside down — so long he keep hes haid 
above wataire?" 

The lesson was obvious. And it crushed 
even the braggadocio Dietz. All he could say 
was that "he hadn't gone to shoot'* Rondeau 
except to "nick him on the shoulder." But 
still he did not lose his remarkable nerve, 
shaken as it had been by his strenuous expe- 
riences, culminating in the appearance of 
Rondeau as if from the dead, the night be- 
fore. It was not until Sue raised herself on 
one elbow suddenly and propounded to Dietz 
a riddle of her own to which he knew, too 
well, the answer. 

"Wat 3"ou t'ink Papa Rondeau's goin' to say 
if I ask him to guess how you come by dat 
bump on de haid?" she demanded. 

The warden's collapse would have been 
ludicrous, except that it was almost pitiful. 
He was in worse shape now than he had been 
when Bret found him up Rice River. Bret 
called to some timber-jacks, who were gath- 
ered on the river-bank a short distance from 
the cabin, and they took Dietz back to merci- 
ful, solitary confinement in a hay-padded 
horse-stall. 
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"I've thought, all along, the man's brain 
was affected," was Robert Leonard's com- 
ment after Dietz had been taken away, rav- 
ing incoherently. "He has been standing up 
to it on his nerve for a long time. What with 
poison whisky, the blowing of the dam, the 
hang-up of Hardackers' drive and the double 
shock of believing he had killed Rondeau — 
and finding him alive, it's a wonder he didn't 
break down before. You won't need to ask 
him to resign, Bret," he finished significantly. 

"Jus* de same," observed Rondeau, "it's 
tam I ought to trim his w'isker more close 
from hees face, wit' razor of lead. For game 
warden, he's too handy wit' de rifle— tryin' 
to crease de shoulder! Faugh! He didn't 
even strak de shoulder — de bullet mak' a hole 
in de coat — ^see !" He held up his mackinaw 
and exhibited a neat hole through the bulge 
of the shoulder, in evidence. 

Rondeau, now that he had satisfied his 
dramatic desire for propounding a "riddle" 
to Dietz, and had seen the warden go to 
pieces, likewise dramatically, under the 
clever demonstration that the trapper gave 
of his nerve and marksmanship, was willing 
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to tell the others the details of his experience 
with Dietz. 

With an occasional word from Peter Long* 
hair, to piece out the tale. Rondeau described 
to them what had happened from the time he 
left Bref s camp, in his bateau, until he 
reached Kewanto. 

All had gone well until he got to Loud 
Rapids. Then the fun began. The Indian, 
here, furnished his portion of the story. 

On a scouting expedition in the vicinity of 
Hardackers* camp Peter Longhair had over- 
heard timber-jacks talking about a telephone 
message received from Kewanto, the very 
morning of Rondeau's departure, saying that 
the warden was starting back up-river. Peter 
went loping down the river to warn Rondeau. 
He overtook the trapper below Loud 
Rapids — after the shooting. 

Rondeau, fearing that Dietz might have 
drowned, when he threw himself into the 
water, sent the Indian across the stream to 
pick up the trail and Peter found it, returned 
to Rondean and reported that Dietz was 
dragging himself, wet and shaky, up the 
river. Rondeau scooted for Kewanto, hav- 
ing recovered his canoe. 
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It was a strange tale, but Rondeau did not 
regard it as unusually thrilling. It was one 
of many adventures in the life of a woods- 
man. Other habitants had accomplished es- 
capes almost as miraculous in eluding the 
many treacherous tricks Dietz tried to play on 
them. Rondeau, however, had sought to teach 
Dietz a lesson he would not forget, a lesson 
in marksmanship. He had succeeded admir- 
ably. 

"Mais, dat's w'at you call shootin', eh?'* he 
chuckled, as he concluded his story. 

"Then that accounts for Dietz's raving, up 
Rice River," exclaimed Rret, off his guard. 
"He got the worst of it from — ^" 

Sue's fingers sought and clutched his hand 
in warning. 

" — ^in a fight with a bear-cat he met in the 
woods, on his way up to the reservation,** Bret 
concluded, improvising hastily. "He went 
out of his head and insisted it was I who shot 
at him — trimmed his whiskers. You made 
fast time down. Rondeau.** 

"Fas'est tam I evaire mak* on my life,** 
replied Rondeau, pleased. "Me, I know you 
will want dat dynamite. Dietz is comin* back 
up-rivaire, you see! An* w*en we got dat 
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dynamite, M*sieu' Lee-o-nar' an' me, de man 
say we onlee got wan day more we can use 
him, up in de wood, on de rivaire, 'cause de 
law go on, de firs' of April. He gave me de 
papier to show dat law." 

Bret studied the dodger that Rondeau pro- 
duced. "That's it!" he exclaimed. "So Dietz 
was bluffing again, when he told me I had 
violated the law, by blasting the dam. Well, 
that's all over with, fortunately." 

Sue wriggled her fingers in Bret's hand, 
which he had clung to unconsciously — or 
rather, with the consciousness of sweet 
agonies coursing through his veins until he 
gripped her fingers so tightly she was uncom- 
fortable. 

"Papa Rondeau," said Sue softly. "Have 
you breeng, also, dat papier for me — de 
steefkatr 

Bret's heart seemed to stop beating at the 
question. He released her hand and turned 
to the window, staring out blindly. Rondeau, 
chuckling softly, fumbled in his shirt bosom 
and drew out a c^tackling parchment which 
he handed to Sue. 

Bret was called from the window by a soft 
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voice. "My good frien*, if you please,*' she 
said, tremulously, extending to him the docu- 
ment and smiling at him. "De eye, it is so 
bad. Will you read for me, dis steefkat — so 
all can hear? Pierre — ^listen!" 

Bret took the paper but his eyes were also 
"so bad" and his fingers so shaky that in des- 
peration he turned to his father mumbling: 
"You read it, dad, will you? I — I don't even 
care to look at anything like a legal docu- 
ment. And Smiddy is waiting for me, over 
at the cook-shack. I'll go — ^" 

"Please to wait!" Sue appealed and Bret 
waited, wondering if she could know what 
pain she was causing him. 

"Hrmph! Hrmph!" growled Robert Leon- 
ard, clearing his throat — and Bret knew that 
he understood. The elder man pursed his 
lips, squinted and began to read hurriedly, 
"Susanne Jeanne, female," he mumbled, "in 
the township of Loon Lake, County of Ke- 
wanto— to Marie Susanne (Rondeau) FA van- 
on and M. Paul Leclaire I'Avanon, of Quebec, 
September 3, 19 — 

"Hrmph! Why, this seems to be a birth 
certificate r 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE STORY OF A STEEFKAT 

Bret seemed to come to his senses out of a 
fog of bewilderment and it was Sue's voice 
that roused him, crying excitedly, "L'Avanon, 
TAvanon — den Fm not Rondeau's Sue — onlee 
Rondeau's Sue?" 

Her tone was a mixture of astonishment — 
delight and just a hint of disappointment too, 
a disappointment which was reflected in Ron- 
deau's face, an expression of sadness. 

^'Mais, nonr he replied, "but yes, you are 
Rondeau's Sue — but onlee dat. You are de 
niece of Rondeau, me. Dat's w'at happen. 
Me, I weesh to adop' Susanne I'Avanon, but de 
clerk at de court-house, he say, •Oh, w'at's de 
use, for dis girl, she will be get herself marry, 
pret' soon, an' den she will have nodder 
name, anyhow.' " 

Rondeau sat down on the cot beside Sue 
and she buried her face in the sleeve of his 
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rough woolen shirt. He put his arm about 
her. 

"L'Avanon, of the FAvanons of Quebeo— » 
and of Green Bay!'* ejaculated Robert Leon- 
ard. "I can*t understand why you have kept 
this child in ignorance of her parentage for so 
long. Rondeau. You should be proud — ^* 

"Ah, Tm very mooch proud!" Rondeau 
burst out. "But me, I have no leetle wan of 
my own, an' I weesh to have for my ownse'f , 
de petite. So w'en dis leetle wan is born, 
I'm call her Rondeau's Sue — an den de mud- 
der die. De fader is dead, also, De mudder 
is sister of Rondeau. Dis wan stay wit' me 
an' she call herse'f Rondeau's Sue and she's 
happy. But I'm afear dose FAvanons of 
Green Bay or Quebec, dey wish to tak' her 
from me. An' mebbe she don't be so happy 
if she know her pere an' mire is dead. Dat's 
reason why I don* tell her." 

Sue clung tightly to Rondeau's arm. 'Tile, 
I wouldn't want to go away from you. Papa 
Rondeau," she miu'mured. 

"Ah, but it's jus* few day ago,** .went on 
Rondeau, "after M*sieu* Bret Lee-o-nar^ have 
come to de cabin, she's kep' after me to tol' 
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her w'at is de name de pere at de mkaicm 
wish her to know. An* so I have to mak* 
promise to l)reeng her dat steefkat. Pierre 
also, he's make a fuss 'cause Pierre know 
somet'ng about M. Paul I'Avanon and his 
femme, dat's my sistaire. Daf s why Pierre 
mak' a fuss. Pierre, you see, he's mon 
neveu — ** 

"Your nephew? How's that?" demanded 
Robert Leonard rather sharply. "You say 
tills girl is your niece, yet she is not of Indian 
blood! Or is she?" 

"Mais, non pas du tout. Pierre, dat'is de 
son of brudder of Indian wife of Rondeau — 
mon neveu. Sue, dat's my niece — ^you see? 
But, I'm sorry — ^p'rap she want to marry wif 
dat steefkat, I dunno." 

"No, no. Papa Rondeau!" cried Sue, again 
hiding her face in his sleeve. "You make me 
so 'shame. Me, I'm envagei w'en dat Diets 
call me — ^breed — ^an' me, I don' know if may- 
be I am." 

"Dietz ! Ah, dat's such betel JOat's worse 
dan de beas' of de wood!" blazed Rondeau. 

"Dietz will pay for it," cried Bret, "if he is 
ever able to .understand vAisA he has iiffskt. 
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rm inclined to think he was not entirely re- 
sponsible for all that he did and said." 

There was an odd little silence. The atten- 
tion of every one seemed to become focused 
all at once, upon Sue* Bret moved close to 
her, while the rest smiled at one another. 

"Now that you have the certificate. Sue," 
said Bret in a low voice, "now that you have 
the name — and you know — will you be will- 
ing to trade for my name, for always?" 

"Papa Rondeau, you have mak' me so 
*shame!" cried Sue, her face crimsoning and 
her voice gently reproachful. "How can I 
say w'at it is I wan* to say to my good frien'? 
He will onlee t*ink dat I sen' for de steefkat 
so I can — so I can — You see, I c^mH say it, 
even, Fm so 'shame!" 

"But, Sue, I thought you wanted the certifi- 
cate because you wanted to marry — ^some one 
else !" blurted Bret in a shaky voice* 

"Z)e bon DieuJ Who else?" cried Sue, turn- 
ing to him suddenly, with such a look that he 
gasped from the sweetness of it. 

And flien, realizing how she had openly 
betrayed herself and hearing the chuckling of 
Rondeau, seeing the broad smile of Robert 
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Leonard, she resorted to the abandoned 
bandage in an attempt to hide her blushes. 

Rondeau winked at Bret "Me, Tm fink 
M*sieu* Lee-o-nar' he's jalous, all de tam, of 
dat big black bear, on de ledge, eh? P'rap 
he fink you goin* to be de wife of Bruin, eh? 
'Cause you mak' so mooch friend' wif dat 
bear an* w'en m*sieu*firs^ fin* you if s in bear- 
trap, too!" 

"Why, yes, I might well have been jealous 
of Bruin,'* cried Bret, playing up to Ron- 
deau's sly joke gaily, "because, when I went 
up to the ledge yesterday morning — ^where do 
you think Sue was hiding?' 

"Oh, please, no!" burst out Sue, flinging 
the bandage far from her and begging him 
with her soft eyes, "You mak' me so 'shame ! 
An' you promise to keep my secret!" 

She tugged at his arm and he sank down 
beside her on the cot, and as Rondeau sug- 
gestively withdrew his arm Bret replaced it 
with his own. "Yes, I'll keep your secret," 
Bret said, "because I've got a big one of my 
own to keep — ^but I guess it's no secret — I'm 
a fool." 

Sue put the fingers of her hand over his 
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mouth, shaking her head — and what hap- 
pened to her fingers seemed to increase her 
confusion. However, the hand crept up to 
his cheek and then curved about his neck. 

"Hrmph!" remarked Robert Leonard. 

Peter looked on with stoical but unmistak* 
able approval. 

"Daf s good job we got dat telyphone wire 
now, M*sieu\'' said Peter to Robert Leonard 
after a moment. "HTsieu* Lee-o-nar', Fm sus* 
peck he's goin* to lak to stay in dese woods, 
for leetle tam.'* 

The End 
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